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BILLY BOWLEGS AND SUITE. 

Our artist has presented for us below, a very 
fine and lifelike picture of an Indian party from 
the western wilds, as they lately appeared in 
New York. The party consisted of the famous 
Billy Bowlegs, six Indian chiefs and an inter- 
preter. Billy is himself a short, stout built and 
quite ordinary looking man, of about forty years 
of age, and was clad in a calico frock, leggins, a 
belt or,two, and a sort of short cloak. On his 
head he wore a kind of turban enclosed in a 
broad silver band, and surmounted by a profu- 
sion of black ostrich feathers. Billy is the hered- 
itary chief of the Seminoles, and nephew of Mic- 
conopy, the old chief, who ruled the tribe at the 
commencement of the Seminole War in 1835; 
he is also a relative of King Payne, who gave 
our people so much trouble in Georgia and 
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BILLY BOWLEGS. 


vicinity in 1812. Another of the party is John 
Jumper, a subordinate chief of the Seminoles ; 
his father Jumper was famous as a persevering 
enemy. Nocose Emanthla is still another Sem- 
inole chief, whose people are yet in Florida. 
Nocose dresses in a calico shirt, fringed and 
rudely embroidered around the edges; he also 
wears a turban, formed of a narrow shawl, 
wound several times around his head. Chorote 
Tustenuggee, a Miccasukie chief, living at Sam 
Jones’s settlement, is also one of the members, 
and is, perhaps, the best looking of the whole 
delegation. Fasatchee Emanthla is another of 
the red skin visitors; but what entitles him to 
the importance of a delegate to Washington is 
not made public. He is probably a subordinate 
chief of the Seminoles, to which tribe he belongs. 
Sarparkee Yohola and Pasackecathla are two 
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BILLY BOWLEGS AND CHIEFS OF THE SEMINOLE INDIANS. 


Seminole chiefs, who, with their people, have re- 
moved from Florida to Arkansas. They visited 
Florida for the purpose of inducing the Indians 
to emigrate to the West. They say there is 
better hunting and more comfort in their new 
home than the Florida Indians can possibly 
have. Abram, the negro interpreter, is no un- 
important personage in the suite. Abram is 
about 70 years, but holds his own remarkably. 
All together form a wild group of the red race 
of America, and the picture will be a very sug- 
gestive one to the minds of our readers. The 
whole delegation appears to look up to Billy 
Bowlegs as their leader, and he is not at all 
modest in the matter, for he always assumes the 
chief prerogatives. Nor does he do this with 
any show of even savage politeness. Heis surly, 
and at all times cross and unmanageable. There 
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seems to be but little of the “noble Indian” 
about him. When Osceola was alive, Billy Bow- 
legs was hardly known, except among his own 
people. After the death of that celebrated chief, 
however, Billy took rank, and soon became 
known as a wily, dangerous foe of the white man. 
He soon gained the reputation of being treacher- 
ous and cruel, and has, down to the present time, 
proved a troublesome fellow. He now pretends 
that he is willing, and, in fact, desirous, to em 
grate; he says that game is getting scarce in 
Florida, and he thinks he can do much better at 
the West. He is utterly surprised at what he 
has seen since he came North, and is perfectly 
satisfied, that with the big guns, powerful steam- 
boats, and “much folks” which he finds, that 
the great Seminole nation itself must yield before 
the white man. 
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CEAPTER XXI. 
DON MIGUEL AND HIS WARD. 

Away went Peri at top speed for a few mo- 
ments, but she very soon discovered that she 
carried an unnatural weight, and that the spurs 
which gored her flanks were altogether a new 
mode of impetus for her! The palfrey was like 
a fox, and Corrinne still kept her seat, bound 
whither she had no idea. 

On dashed the guardian and his ward at a fa- 
rious pace, and poor de Norde, robbed of his 
wife without a moment’s warning, lay for some 
moments senseless upon the roadside, ignorant 
of the cause of his trouble, and utterly uncon- 
scious of what had been transpiring since he re- 
ceived the blow upon his forehead. 

Forward, then, Ruberto! It is your last 
chance. The game is a desperate one, and you 
may win, but the chances are against you, never- 
theless. Have a care, too, for the beast you ride 
has known the voice of a kinder rider, for many 
a long month, and her proud spirit will scarcely 
brook the treatment you now offer her. The 
matchless Peri strode away at a terrible rate, 
and the little palfrey upon which Corrinne was 
seated still galloped on, as fast as her tiny legs 
could carry her, while the desperate Spaniard 
still drove his rowels into Peri’s side, and con- 
tinued still to shout “ forward, Corrinne, for- 
ward! There is no other course left you!” 

Five minutes is a long space of time for a man 
to be bereft of his senses, and in five minutes of 
time, at the pace they travelled, the Spaniard 
and his captive must have gone a very consid- 
erable distance from the spot where de Norde 
had been struck down. But, as there is usually 
an end to this sort of thing, so there was an end 
to de Norde’s unconsciousness; and when he 
came to himself, partially, he arose half up—en- 
deavored to look about him, and call to mind 
what had happened; but his sensations were 
such that he could not determine where he was, 
or what had brought him there. Suddenly, 
however, he sprang to his feet, jumped into the 
road, and cried— 

“ Corrinne! My wife—Corrinne !” 

The truth flashed upon his memory, and he 
bethought him of the attack, the accident, and 
then all was chaos again! His horse was gone, 
his wife was gone, hisenemy (whoever it was) was 
gone, he was not badly hurt—his purse was 
safe, but he was entirely alone! What could it 
mean ? 

He did not halt to make unnecessary and 
fruitless inquiries, but as well as he was able, 
though still confused and dizzy, he staggered, 
half ran, along the road toward the town. Ah! 
how did he hope and trust that his poor wife had 
not been harmed, and that he should be able 
soon to greet her in safety. He hastened on, 
therefore, and made the best of his way toward 
his hotel. 

The refugees had arrived within half a mile of 
the line of the town, when Peri became furiously 
excited from the repeated urgings and gorings 
she had received from her unknown rider. Three 
or four times she had plunged and struck out, or 
leaped fearfully forward, as the rowels pene- 
trated her tender sides. But Don Miguel main- 
tained a good seat in the saddle, and still he 
pressed her on, when, suddenly rearing, the pal- 
frey cut her on the gambrel (being close behind 
her), she plunged madly out, and bolting, threw 
Don Miguel with dreadful violence against a 


ledge of rock by the side of the path. Then 
turning, as she thus relieved herself of her un- 
welcome burden, Corrinne saw with painful hor- 
ror, that Ruberto’s foot was thrust through the 
stirrup. 

Peri was quite as much alarmed as was the 
wife of Bernard ; and wheeling once more away 
she dashed, wildly, madly, desperately, with her 
late rider dangling at her heels. The work of 
death was brief, but terrible! The horse only 
kuew that some extraordinary event had occur- 
red, and at a murderous leap she went off to- 
ward the stable in which she had been honsed 
for several days. When she reached it, she 
scrambled headlong into the court-yard, leaped 
the paling, and fell, covered with sweat and 
dust and blood—near the outer door. 

The groom instantly caught her head, and 
aided her upon her feet. The foam dripped from 
her sides, and she was badly scarred. ‘The head- 
gear was out of shape, one stirrup-strap was 
missing, the saddle was turned down under her 
belly, and it was plain that some shocking acci- 
dent had taken place. Aid was sent out, at once, 
from the hotel, in the direction that de Norde 
had been known habitually to take in his eques- 
trian excursions, and matters were soon ex- 
plained, ina measure. The'body of a man was 
found by the roadside awfully mangled and 
bruised, around whose right ankle there hung a 
stirrup which matched the other in Peri’s saddle. 
Bat this man was a stranger! It was not the 
“magician,” as he was known there, but an 
older person. How came he there? How could 
he have occupied the signor’s saddle? Where 
was the lady, too? There was plainly foul play, 
in some way, and the people who huddled about 
the hody became excited and curious. 

“Send for a doctor,” suggested some one in 
the crowd, at last. 

“Rather too late,” replied another, taking up 
the man’s hand. “ He is dead,” 

A surgeon was sent for, however, the body 
was removed to a more suitable place for ex- 
amination, but all was useless. Don Miguel 
Roberto, the oppressor and teacher of de Norde, 
the sworn enemy of Bernard and Corrinne, 
the former robber chief Fontini, was no more ! 

But Bernard hurried along, and as he ad- 
vanced, the exercise rather aided him. He was 
allin doubt and confusion, hopeful, yet fearing 
to know the result of this night’s work, when he 
heard a horse galloping down the road towards 
him, at a rapid rate, from the direction of the 
town. As the animal approached nearer, he 
stepped a little aside, until (if he had a rider) 
he might be hailed, when he shouted, “he ! he!” 
which brought both palfrey and rider to a stand- 
still, for that voice was well remembered. 

“ Bernard,” shouted Corrinne in response, as 
she leaped from her saddle at a bound, “ Ber- 
nard ! my husband! are you safe? Are you not 
hurt? Speak, quick!” 

“No, loved one, Iam not hurt much. But 
where is Peri? Whence came you, and what 
does all this mean ?” 

“OQ, Bernard—in one word, I beg you has- 
ten. Don Miguel lies bleeding by the road, not 
a hundred rods hence.” 

“Don Miguel !” 

“Yes, yes—do not pause, now—do not ask a 
question, I beseech you; but haste, in human- 
ity’s name, hasten to aid him.” 

“How came he here ¢” said de Norde, con- 
fusedly, and insisting first upon placing his wife 


in the saddle again. “ Where did Don Miguel 
come from, pray ?” 

“ Away, Bernard! For my sake, now, away 
and save him, if possible,” continued Corrinne, 
kindly. And in a very little time they reached 
the spot where lay the form of the once power- 
ful robber, who had now ceased to breathe! In 
vain was sympathy, kindness or surgical skill. 
The die was cast—Don Miguel was dead ! 

The body was removed, as we have stated, 
and a brief explanation took place. It was clear 
to the examining authorities that this man was 
upon the wrong horse, at any rate ; and it was 
quite as clear that he not only had no right 
there, but that his death occurred by being 
thrown and dragged against the rocky road. 
However, he was dead! and they could not pro- 
ceed further towards him, even if he had crim- 
inally possessed himself, for the time being, with 
de Norde’s horse. So they suffered the magi- 
cian to take possession of the mangled body, and 
the event was soon afterwards forgotten. 

Corrinne—though deeply agitated and alarm- 
ed—reached her hotel in safety, at last, where 
she very quickly explained the whole affair to 
her husband, in detail. De Norde bore no mal- 
ice in his composition; and so after hearing his 
wife’s story, though he saw that Ruberto would 
have robbed him of Corrinne, and left him to 
die by the road-side, in order that he might thus 
triumph, yet the old Spaniard was now beyond 
harming him, further, and he forgave him for the 
multifold injuries he had sustained, at his hands, 
and went about the work of having his remains 
cared for, in a suitable and respectable manner. 

After some consultation between Bernard and 
his wife, such a version of the story of his death 
as seemed fit to them, under the circumstances, 
was prepared and published, to be sent to Seville, 
for the information of that community. In gen- 
eral terms, this account stated that Don Miguel 
came to his death by being run away with, and 
thrown from his horse ; and no questions were 
subsequently asked which were not readily an- 
swered in connection with this statement. 

The body was placed in a leaden coflin, and 
afterwards in a wooden one, and these were en- 
cased and sent forward at once to the hacienda 
of Don Miguel, whither de Norde and Corrinne 
resolved to follow the corpse, and give it a pro- 
per burial, having in view, also, an examination 
into Ruberto’s pecuniary affairs, and a determi- 
nation to look after his property, which they both 
supposed to be valuable. . 

At an early moment, therefore, they arranged 
to leave Malaga; and having sent forward their 
own luggage and Bernard’s paraphernalia, they 
quit the place which had been big with so impor- 
tant a turning-point in their existence, and head- 
ed towards Seville at once. 

The journey “ homeward” was a melancholy 
one, for Corrinne could not but deplore the un- 
happy fate of old Don Miguel, who had done so 
much for her, but who had also been so cruel, 
subsequently! After a few days’ travel, they 
reached the neighborhood of the town where 
Corrinne had resided nearly seven years ; and as 
the “old familiar places” arose to her view, she 
became more resigned to the situation she so un- 
expectedly found herself in. 

The corpse of Don Miguel had reached his 
dwelling a little time before them, and they 
found the house in mourning. The household had 
not forgotten their beautiful young mistress, and 
the attendants joyed to greet her again. 

Corrinne assumed her place at once in the 
mansion of her former protector; and, as none 
had ever known aught of her troubles, she was 
quickly and gratefully recognized, as she intro- 
duced her husband, and proceeded appropriately 
to care for Don Miguel’s remains. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
CONCLUSION OF OUR STORY. 

Wuatever might have been the disposition 
of the Spaniard towards his former lieutenant, 
or however bitter was his feeling and desire for 
revenge upon de Norde, it turned out that Don 
Miguel entertained no spark of malice against 
his former nominal ward ; for, among the docu- 
ments found among his private papers, was one 
that very conclusively convinced both Bernard 
and his wife that he felt kindly for Corrinne. 

As soon after the burial as propriety would 
seem to sanction it, an examination of the affairs 
of Ruberto took place, and a will, executed 
nearly a twelve month previously, by his pro- 
tector, was discovered, in which, after the be- 
stowal of a few hundred ducats in value to his 
housekeeper, and one or two old servants, in 


case of his death, he had bequeathed his entire 
property, his mansion, lands, stocks, and money, 
to Corrinne Almanza! His ward was made exe- 
cutrix, also, a proof of his undiminished and 
entire confidence in her whom he had secretly 
loved, and whom he originally intended to 
marry. 

Upon a further investigation, his fortune was 
found to have been avery handsome one ; amply 
sufficient to place the young couple far beyond 
the reach of future want or embarrassment. His 
debts were all called in, therefore, and fully dis- 
eharged, and within two months from the day 
of Ruberto’s death, his estate had been settled 
up. At the expiration of another month, notice 
was given to the household that the mansion 
would soon be disposed of; and shortly after- 
ward a sale was made of all the property in 
Spain, and de Norde with his wife prepared to 
leave the scenes which had been so full of trou- 
ble and ,peril to them, and retire to England, as 
they had previously intended to do. 

In the meantime, de Norde had not forgotten 
his staunch friend and companion, the faithful 
Pierre, who had availed himself, with most of his 
associates, of the lenity of the crowns of Spain 
and Portugal. Bernard provided him with such 
ready means as would establish him in trade, and 
Pierre retired to a small town in the interior, 
where he commenced an honorable business, in 
which he was subsequently very successful. 

The affairs of Don Miguel were fairly closed 
up, and de Norde, with his lovely and faithful 
wife departed for the north, having turned their 
entire effects into cash and exchange bills on 
England, whither they proceeded finally to lo- 
cate themselves permanently. 

* Ah! Corrinne,” said her husband affection- 
ately, as they were about to depart, “ how much 
do I owe you, for your confidence and love and 
devotion! Fortune has at length smiled upon 
me, unworthy as I have been of her favor, and I 
may indeed joy over the possession of such a 
companion as you, my loved Corrinne, have 
proved. May we not be, hereafter, very happy ?” 

“Trust me, Bernard,” rejoined the wife, fer- 
vently, “trust me, that when I joined my fate 
with yours, I had no aim but to deserve your af- 
fection. In our early intercourse, did you not 
more than once save my life? For this, then, 
alone, should I be your grateful and your con- 
stant debtor. But, since the hour when we stood 
before the holy priest, and pledged to each 
other our love and lives, surely have I had no 
cause to regret the union which succeeded. Be- 
lieve me, dear Bernard, since fortune has so 
kindly cared for us, at last, I feel that we must, 
indeed, henceforth, be very happy !”” 

The errors of Don Miguel were forgiven by 
the lovers, who remembered only his kindnesses 
towards them. The estate near Seville passed 
into the hands of new proprictors, for the asso- 
ciations connected with the hacienda of Ruberto 
were all too painful for Corrinne to remain 
amongst them, and the hour of departure finally 
came—the moment when they bade adicu for- 
ever to Spain, her beauties, and her sunshine 
scenes ! 

The journey to Paris was a very pleasant one, 
for the season was fine. At the capital the lovers 
halted for a few weeks, during which time de 
Norde and his wife embraced the opportunity 
offered to examine the beauties and the curios- 
ities of the metropolis of fashion in the Old 
World, and at last crossed over to Calais, and 
thence proceeded by steam to London. 

A few weeks only elapsed. subsequently, when 
de Norde selected a beautiful estate in the sub- 
urbs of the British metropolis, which was made 
in every way desirable through his own natural 
good taste, and the suggestions of his adored 
Corrinne ; and to which spot—after the trials 
and perils and mishaps to which they had been 
subjected for the previous year, they retired at 
length to enjoy the ample fortune now possessed 
by the faithful and accomplished wife. 

The dwelling was of modern construction, and 
the grounds were laid out in romantic and at- 
tractive style. A fine park and a young grove 
backed the villa, and a small lake adorned the 
middle grounds. The establishment was appro- 
priately decorated and appointed throughout, 
and among the occupants of the comfortable 
stable were “ Peri,” and the natty little palfrey 
that had done their owners such good in the days 
when their services were needed. 

“At home, dear Corrinne,” said Bernard 
kindly, one evening after they found themselves 
agreeably settled in their new quarters, “ at 
home, and happy, at last! We have passed 
through some exciting scenes, since the hour 
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when we first met, but the prospect now before 
us is indeed a promising one.” 

“Yes, Bernard,” responded his wife, in a 
pleasant tone, “we find ourselves home after a 
merry journey and many an incident of peril ; 
but Providence has smiled upon us, and we may 
well be grateful for the final result.” 

“So we should be, Corrinne. I had scarcely 
looked forward to enjoyment like this.” 

“Ttis well, de Norde, but there will come a 
frequent regret for the fate of poor Ruberto, 
nevertheless.” 

“ With you, I suppose so, Corrinne : for what- 
ever he was to others, he was kind to you.” 

“He was, indeed, de Norde, and I think he 
really loved me. But,” she added, “it was his 
own error, he found his fate, and became a vic- 
tim to his own unhappy passions.” 

“ You are right, Corrinne. Hs never injured 
me much, as fortune would have it. His inten- 
tions, however, were evil. Yet, he is gone, and 
1 forgive him for his errors.” 

“You are very kind, Bernard, and I shall 
love you the more since you exhibit so gentle a 
resentment.” 

The speakers ceased, for the subject was a dis- 
agreeable one, and cach enjoyed the thoughts 
which presented themselves, under the cireum- 
stances for a few minutes, when the servant en- 
tered the apartment, and informed ‘ Madame” 
as she called her, that a lady desired to speak 
with her in the reception room, below. 

Upon entering that room, Corrinne found a 
stranger there, who curtsied low as the former 
made her appearance. 

She had come, she said, in response to an ad- 
vertisement in the “ Chronicle,” for a house- 
keeper. She had had a goodly experience in 
this line of duty, and her credentials were flatter- 
ing. She learned that the proprietor of “ Se- 
ville Hall” was the party who desired the services 
of such a person, and she came to bespeak the 
place, if possible. 

“T see by your broken language,” said Cor- 
rinne, quickly, ‘(that you are not an English 
woman.” 

“ No, madam, I am from Spain.” 

“And you have had charge of a household 
there ?” 

“Yes, madam, I occupied the situation of 
housekeeper to Don Miguel Ruberto, near 
Seville !” 

“ Marguerritte!” exclaimed Corrinne, in her 
well-acquired Spanish tongue, “ Marguerritte ! 
Don’t you remember me ?” 

The woman sprang forward at this familiar 
address, and sunk at the feet of her former 
lovely and beloved young mistress. 

It was a joyful meeting, indeed; for Mar- 
guerritte had always looked upon Corrinne with 
a mother’s devotedness, and she was more than 
happy to mect and recognize her. 

“Signora Corrinne! it possible! Ah, 
signora! You may believe Iam greatly joyed 
to meet you again Tell me, shall I be your 
housekeeper, once more ?” 

“Indeed you shall, Marguerritte, and I assure 
you, you could not have come at a more fitting 
moment. Since we parted, where have you 
been; and pray inform me how you chanced to 
fall in with our notice for an attendant ?” 


Matters were very quickly explained. Mar- 
guerritte had left Spain about the same time 
that Bernard and Corrinne went north. She had 
asmattering of English upon her tongue, and 
she fancied she could do well by crossing the 
channel. She went to London, and having a 
little means of her own, was contemplating 
whether she should not embark in some small 
business, and thus add to her funds, when the 
advertisement in the Chronicle met her eye, and 
changed her determination. 

Nothing could have happened more oppor- 
tune, for Corrinne was comparatively inexpe- 
rienced in household duties, and Marguerritte 
—whom she had long known as a competent and 
faithful servant—was in every way just suited 
to her present wants. She was engaged at once, 
therefore ; and entered forthwith upon her duties 
at the newly furnished villa which Bernard had 
named “ Seville Hall,” out of respect to past 
events ! 

And there, surrounded by all that a compe- 
tency furnished, in the enjoyment and devoted- 
ness of each other, happy in their splendid 
home, and content with themselves, their fortune 
and their position, we leave the happy lovers, 
and bring our story of “Tue Magic1an” to an 
end. 

THE END. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
THE LIGHT FROM THE WEST, 


BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 


The chill autumn rain had fallen through the day, 
And cold winds were mourning the summer’s decline ; 
While dark rolling clouds, from the sky’s sullen gray, 
Seemed to frown on the offering they laid on earth’s 
shrine. 
And I watched with sad heart, but the storm lulled apace, 
And sunset broke forth on the green hiil’s fair crest ; 
While a full flood of glory poured over the earth, 
In the light from the west. 


And ‘tis thus, when across the warm spirit there steals 

The dim, brooding shadow that loneliness lends ; 

And we look, but in vain, for one gladdening ray 

That from the veiled future, to meet us, ascends. 

O, ‘tis thus, like the sunshine that breaks through the 
cloud, 

And heralds a season of calmness and rest, 

That a smile is as sweet, from the lips that we love, 

As the light from the west. 
ENEMIES OF THE OYSTER, 

The enemies of the oyster are many, and all 
of them go about seeking what oyster they may 
devour. First comes the sea-crab, who seats 
himself on an oyster and drills a little round 
hole in his back and makes poor oyster’s back 
ache, which causes him to open his mouth to 
take along breath, when the villanous crab runs 
a “stinger” down his throat, and poor oyster is 
in the sea-crab’s stomach. On the seashore 
bushels of shells are found perfectly riddled with 
holes by the crabs. Sometimes the crab files 
the oyster’s nose off, so as to run in his stinger. 

Second, comes the drum-fish, who weighs 
about thirty or forty pounds, and is about two 
feet long; he is large about the stomach and 
tapers off toward both ends. He is by no means 
a modest fish, for just as soon as his eye rests on 
an oyster, he starts toward him, for the purpose 
of making his acquaintance, and grabbing him 
in his mouth, smashes him into chowder, “in 
the twinkling of a cat’s tail,” and immediately 
looks about for his nearest relative—being op- 
posed to having families separated, he is anxious 
to have them all rest in his stomach at once. It is 
often the case that two or three pounds of oyster 
shells are found in a drum-tish’s stomach. 

Third, comes the sea-star—everybody knows 
what a sea-star is, for they look just like a star. 
These stars have five points, but no legs; and, 
as they do not keep horses and wagons, they 
find it very inconvenient to go x foot—not hav- 
ing any feet—so when they wish to travel, they 
lock themselves fast to each other until they 
form a large hill, sometimes ten feet in cireum- 
ference, and permit themselves to be driven 
about by the waves of the sea, and roll away, 
they know not, nor care not whither; but if they 
happen to roll over an oyster bed, they all im- 
mediately let loose of each other, and hug an 
oyster, and wrap their five points about him, 
and hug him closely, hug him dearly, until the 
oyster desires him to stop, and just opens his 
mouth to say, “hold, enough,” when the ras- 
cally star runs a little “nipper” down oyster’s 
nose, and he is a “gonner.” 

Fourth, comes man, with dredging irons, with 
scoups, shovels, and tongs, pulling him, and 
making him into oyster soup, pie, fry, roast, and 
so on and so forth, eating him whole, and indis- 
criminately body and soul, without saving the 
pieces. Thus it is with poor oyster; troubles 
beset him on every side, and though thousands 
desire to have him, yet none wish to be him.— 
Northern Journal. 


GEORGE I AND GEORGE IL. 

George the First, and his successor, George 
the Second, could never learn to speak English, 
and neither of them ever felt himself at home in 
England. They were always going over to Han- 
over, where they found themselves lords and 
masters, while in England, though they had 
been raised so much higher, their dignity never 
sat very easy upon them. George the Second 
laid great stress on the minutest trifles, insisting 
on wearing his shirts in the order in which they 
were numbered, and flying into a violent passion 
if they brought him the wrong number. “ Why 
am I to wear No. 16, when IL have not had No. 
15% Why am I todo nothing that I like? Am 
I king of England or am I not? That is what 
I want to know.” And then he would fall to 
kicking his hat about the room, to vent his anger, 
and rating any of the ministers that came in, in 
his outlandish jargon. Once he was going to 
kick the Duke of Argyle, who laid his hand 
upon his sword, and withdrew in high dudgeon. 
Meeting Sir Robert Walpole on the staircase, he 
complained of what had happened, to which the 
other replied, “O! that’s nothing, he has treated 
me so a hundred times.” — Youth’s Cabinet. 


» 


TIME AND MONEY. 

Many people take no care of their money till 
they have come nearly to the end of it, and oth- 
ers do just the same with theirtime. Their best 
days they throw away—let them run like sand 
through their fingers, as long as they think they 
still have an almost countless number of them to 
spend; but when they find their days flowing 
rapidly away, so that at last they have very few 
left, then they will at once make a very wise use 
of them; but, unluckily, they have by that time 
no notion how to do it.—Gotthely. 


How cling we to a thing our hearts have nursed! 
Mrs. C. H. W. Esling. 


MIGHTY MEN. 


Dr. Adam Clarke said, that “the old proverb 
about having too many irons in the fire was an 
abominable old lie. Have all in it, shovel, tongs 
and poker.” It is not so much the multiplicity 
of employments, as the want of system in them, 
that distracts and injures both the work and the 
workman. Wesley said, “ [ am always in haste, 
but never in a hurry, leisure and I have long 
taken leave of each other.” He travelled about 
5000 miles ina year; preached about three times 
a day, commencing at 5 o’clock in the morning ; 
and his published works amounted to about 200 
volumes! Asbury travelled 6000 miles a year, 
and preached incessantly. Coke crossed the 
Atlantic eighteen times, preached, wrote, trav- 
elled, established missions, begged from door to 
door for them, and labored in all respects, as if, 
like the apostles, he would “turn the world up- 
side down.” At near 70 years of age, he started 
to Christianize India! It is said that Luther 
preached almost daily; he lectured constantly 
us a professor; he was burdened with the care 
of all the churches ; his correspondence, even as 
now extant, fills many volumes; he was perpet- 
ually harassed with controversies, and was the 
most voluminous writer of his day. Thesame, 
or even more, might be said of Calvin. While 
in Strasburg, he preached or lectured every day. 
In a letter to Farel, dated fom that city, he says 
that on one day he had revised twenty sheets of 
one of his works, lectured, preached, written four 
letters, reconciled several parties who were at 
variance, and answered more than ten persons 
who came to him for advice. In Geneva he was 

astor, professor, and almost magistrate. He 
lected every other day; on alternate weeks he 
preached daily; he was overwhelmed with let- 
ters from all parts of Europe; and was the au- 
thor of works (amounting to nine volumes folio) 
which any man of our generation would think 
more than enough to oceupy his whole time. 
And this amid perpetual infirmity, headache, 
catarrh, strangury, gravel, stone, gout. Baxter 
says of himself, that, before the wars, he preach- 
ed twice every Sabbath, and once in the week, 
besides occasional sermons, and several regular 
evening religious meetings. Two days in the 
week he catechized the people from house to 
house, spending an hour with each family. Be- 
sides all this, he was forced, by the necessity of 
the people, to practise physic ; and as he never 
took a penny from any one, he was crowded 
with patients. In the midst of all these duties, 
though afflicted with almost all the diseases 
which man is heir to, he wrote more books than 
most of us can find time to read. All these men 
were poor. We find Luther begging the elector 
for a new coat, and thanking him for a piece of 
meat ; Calvin selling his books to pay his rent ; 
and Baxter was a curate with sixty pounds a 
year.— Sketches and Incidents. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
OBSCURITY. 


BY J STARR HOLLOWAY. 
O, dull and cold! 0, dead Obscurity ! 
Uncom promising ruioer of rest! 
Ghost of oblivion! who silently 
Makest thyself a thrice-unwelcomed guest! 


I have become familiar with thy face, 
I know thee as I know my own sad heart ; 
O, hated one! dost thou not love to trace, 
Deep in my soul, the influence of thine art? 


Go! leave me now! leave me forever! Go! 
Go! there are many who will welcome thee ; 

Many who gladly would be thine, I know, 
But I, I only long to tly thee, to be free! 


Hard, hard and wretched, stern and bitter fate, 
To live out life uncared for and unknown ; 

And thus, perhaps, I°ll live! Then come, create, 
O gloom, at once, within my heart, thy throne! 


But I will strive, strive well to emulate, 
Strive well to excel the few who've won a name; 
* Excelsior” my aim! be this my fate, 
To win, at last, some high, immortal fame! 


CONCERTED PIECES, 

The musical education of the lower class of 
the Parisian people has made wonderful pro- 
gress since the Revolution of 1789. Gratuitous 
performances were frequently given after that 
event, and especially in 1792; but the “ patriots” 
knew so little of music, that they thought, that 
when three or four performers sang together, it 
was to get through the piece sooner. On one 
occasion in 1793, at the Grand Opera, they posi- 
tively refused to allow a concerted piece to be 
executed. “A la lanterne! a la lanterne!” they 
yelled at the terrified performers. ‘ May I ask 
what is your pleasure, citizens?” said a per- 
former, stepping forward, and really not know- 
ing what the tumult was about. “ 1’ll tell you,” 
roared a brawny butcher, in his shirt sleeves, 
from one of the principal boxes, “ you think that 
because we came in here without paying, we 
may be treated with disrespect; and so three of 
you sing together to get done quickly! But 
you shan’t treat us so, aristocrats, muscadins, 
canaille! Sing one at a time, or we'll hang you 
a la lanterne!”—Literary Gazette. 


If men were compelled to give a reason for 
everything they profess to believe, one of two 
things is certain; either, reasons would become 
more abundant than they are in the present day, 
or doctrines would be fewer. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
AN ANGEL IN THE CLOUDS. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


Methought the clouds in heaven so fair, 
Were isles, with cities filled ; 
With spires and turrets gleaming there, 
Just like the castles in the air, 
We often build. 


These islands, in the realms of space, 
Sailed on through seas of blue ; 
And there [ could distinctly trace 
The azure wing and angel face 
Of one I know. 


She sat upon a radiant throne, 
And wore a crown of light ; 
More glorious than the sun at noon, 
A heavenly halo round her shone, 
Her robes were white. 


She was a pleasant angel here, 
Before wings had been given 
To bear her to that blissful sphere, 
Beyond the silver cloud, so near 
Her native heaven. 


I've seen her at the sick child's bed, 
Watch, with unsleeping eye, 
Until its gentle spirit fled, 
On rosy pinions from the dead, 
To God on high. 


When sun-lit clouds are floating by, 
I often bow to hear 
The sweep of wings from yonder sky, 
Where ministering spirits fly 
From sphere to sphere. 


TYROLESE COTTAGE, 

Descending the mountain, we saw, at different 
distances, twelve or fourteen stables for cattle, 
all lately built. We entered one of them. The 
mistress received us kindly ; she was neatly clad, 
and the greatest cleanliness prevailed everywhere 
—even in the part where the cattle stand to be 
milked, every sort of litter was carefully removed. 
From this side of the stable there was a door 
into the dwelling of the owner, where even foot- 
marks are carefully cleaned off. In one corner 
of this room was a fire, above which a kettle was 
hung, in which the cream that was skimmed was 
placed, that it might be curdled, and ready for 
making cheese. ‘Che most dainty food, accord- 
ing to the taste of cowherds (a portion of the 
best cream mixed with meal well salted, and 
cooked over the fire), was prepared for us, with- 
out our request, and the younger females could 
not understand why we scarcely touched their 
delicate fare. Near to the dwelling was another 
room, in which the fresh cheese, and the rolls of 
butter, fairly formed, and ornamented with the 
printed impressions, and the low but broad 
wooden vessels for holding milk are kept. Above 
is a private bedroom, in which a little altar is 
not wanting (this is among Roman Catholics), 
and great order and cleanliness may also be ob- 
served here, according to the character of the 
cowherds’ wives. A heavy rain detained us for 
some time in this cabin, and when the sky was 
again clear, we set out again, by a narrow foot- 
path, which was then very slippery. Ata con- 
siderable height, we found a hunting-lodge, sur- 
rounded by a neat and pleasant garden, in which 
a number of flowers, which are highly prized in 
our gardens at home, awakened in my mind 
both pleasing and painful recollections. These 
sweet friends of mine said to me, in an impres- 
sive manner, “ ‘The earth is the Lord’s, and the 
fulness thereof,” and reminded me of the pres- 
ence of Him who has said, ‘“‘ Heaven is my throne, 
and earth is my footstool. Hath not my hand 
made all these things?” Thus I was led to ac- 
knowledge that I was no farther from my real 
home than when I was in my own house.—Fyom 
a German Work. 


THE AMERICAN, 

The American accepts any work jor the time, if 
it pays. He does it cheerfully ; he does it man- 
fully ; but if it is at the bidding of another, he 
does not intend to do it always, or to do it long. 
The American journeyman intends to be an em- 
ployer. The American clerk has it in his own 
mind that in good time he will be a capitalist. 
Any man who is satisfied with perpetual depen- 
dence, any man who is void of aspiration, and 
incapable of etfort, is not in harmony with the 
spirit of American life, and with the genius of 
American society. * * I advocate, indeed, 
the sentiment of aspiration, but it is aspiration 
following its purpose with the constancy of 
Christian rectitude, and with the quiet of manly 
perseverance.—LHenry Giles. 

COURTESY OF AMERICANS, 

1 like the Americans more and more. Either 
they have improved wonderfully lately, or else 
the criticisms on them have been wonderfully 
exaggerated. They are particularly courteous 
and obliging, and seem, I think, particularly 
anxious that foreigners should carry away a fa- 
vorable impression of them. As for me, let 
other travellers say what they please of them, I 
am determined not to be prejudiced, but to judge 
of them exactly as I find them; and I shall most 
pertinaciously continue to praise them (if 1 see 
no cause to alter my present humble opinion), 
and most especially for their obliging civility 
and hospitable attention to strangers, of which I 
have seen many instances.—Lady Wortley. 

Look for ruin when & coward wins, 
For fear and cruelty were ever twins.— Aleyn. 
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THE DOG MARKET AT PARIS. 

The Dog Market at Paris is open on Sundays 
between 12 and 2 o’clock on the site of the horse 
mart. It is simply an affair of tolerance, not of 
municipal regulation. The locality is the Bou- 
levard de VHopital, at some distance from the 
centre of the city. Dogs, like horses, have their 
jockeys—fellows whom nothing will put out of 
countenance, no objection confuse, and who are 
very skillful in gilding the pill they force their 
customers to swallow. One must look sharp in 
this traffic, and not lend too credulous an ear to 
the poetical accounts of the dealers, who do not 
scruple to endow their wares with all the pre- 
cious qualities and virtues under heaven. You 
must judge, see and examine for yourself, and 
especially take care that the animal offered is 
not a foundling—a genteel expression employed 
to save the feelings of the dog jockeys. The 
finding of dogs is a profession more generally 
practised at Paris than most people imagine. It 
has its precepts, its tricks and proceedings, per- 
fectly well known to those who are most inter- 
ested in the knowledge. A dog is found, either 
for the purpose of selling him out 
of Paris—expatriating him, as 
they call it—or, as is more often 
the case, with the view of carrying 
him back in triumph to his mas- 
ter—that is, if he has been duly 
advertised, and a truly liberal re- 
ward promised for his recovery. 
The owner often goes to the mar- 
ket to hunt up and discover his 
lost dog. This course, which is 
not always useless, would be vain 
if the dog had been really found, 
in the bad sense of the word ; his 
new master would, in that case, 
seek to sell him out of Paris, and 
to have any chance of recovering 
him it would then be necessary to 
dive into all the holes and cor- 
ners, which are even unknown to 
the police, and in which the very 
honest dealers conceal their fraud- 
ulently-acquired dogs under 
double locks, until they find a fa- 
vorable opportunity of getting rid 
of them. This would be a very 
difficult, and not very amusing 
course, and the better plan, in 
such a case, is to give the police 
officer of the horse mart, who has 
also charge of the dog market, an 
exact description of the animal 
claimed, taking care to promise a 
liberal and detinite reward to the 
possessor. For a franc, you can 
have the description and the re- 
ward copied and posted up among 
the numerous notices which form 
the unique decoration of a special 
office established in the market 
place. Speaking of these norices, 
we read of one which attested at 
once the profound grief and the 
talent of the bereaved proprietor. 
It was a delightful drawing in 
colored crayon, representing the 
finest of King Charles Spaniels. 
We have not learned whether so 
much solicitude attained its end. 
The theft of a dog was an offence 
punished formerly with much 
greater severity than it is at pres- 
eut. In the seventh century, the 
man who killed a first rate hunt- 
ing dog was fined six sous, three 
sous for a dog of inferior merit, 
three sous for a common dog, if 
killed during the night time, and 
one sou only if the assassination 
was committed during the day. 
But to return to our dog market. 
Let us see how the bargaining 
goes on for one of these unfortu- 
tunate animals who, with his ribs 
apparent, his ears drooping, and 
his tail between his legs, seems to 
solicit the pity of the purchaser. 

“My good fellow, what kind 
of a dog do you call this ¢” 

Now the dog happens to be of 
an indescribable race—something 
between a greyhound and a mas- 
tiff. 

“ Sir,” replies the dealer, “ this 
is a brach of the finest species. Twelve hun- 
dred francs were offered for his mother and re- 
fused. When he comes toa point, he stands 
like a post.” 

“ And this other dog ?” 

“He has not his equal for docility and as a 
ointer. Put a pheasant in this lantern, and 
1e’ll point. You might goto Versailles for your 

gun, yes, and breakfast there, and on your re- 
turn, I’d wager a hundred dollars you’d find 
him true to his point with one foot in'the air.” 

“ Haven’t you anything better to show me.” 

*‘ You are hard to please, sir.” 

The customer is going off, when the dealer 
whispers in his ear: 

“Do you want a dog for the city ?” 

* Certainly.” 

“ Then I have nothing to offer you.” 

There are many persons who do not scruple 
to sanction similar arrangements as those last 
hinted at, but besides that, morally speaking, 
one may affirm that it is indclicate to purchase 
a dog suspected of having been stolen, you ex- 
pose yourself tg a thoysand annoyances, of 
which the least would be ty find yourself face to 
face with the legitimate prypipetgr, who, on 
recognizing his dog, might object to his having 
second master, and express thes 


point rather energetically. Every Sunday, the 
government puts up at auction all stray dogs 
seized during the preceding week, and sometimes 
the finest animals are knocked off in this way 
for a song. This custom requires some com- 
ment. In the first place, the regulation pro- 
scribing stray dogs, particularly in large cities, 
is a salutary one. If we reflect how many ter- 
rible accidents a mad dog may cause, and that 
it is precisely these vagabond animals, which re- 
ceive neither necessary care nor nourishment 
that are most likely to be smitten with that 
dreadful scourge, the hydrophobia, it will doubt- 
less be acknowledged that all means are justiti- 
able to purge the streets of them. Formerly 
poison was employed for this purpose, and the 
city of Paris caused thousands of noxious pills 
to be scattered at the corners of the streets, at 
an expense of something like 12,000 frances a 
year. The dog was thus attacked in his weakest 
point (voracity), and the ravages caused were 
enormous; but in this manner, quite as many 
dogs with homes and masters were destroyed, as 
vagabonds and runagates. The vexation caused, 


upon the verdant are almost as flagrant and art- 
ful as those of horse jockeys.—The dog has ever 
been, and will ever be, an object of interest to 
man all over the world. To no animal, per- 
haps, are mankind more indebted for faithful 
and unswerving affection than to him. His in- 
corruptible fidelity, his forbearing and enduring 
attachment, his inexhaustible diligence, ardor 
and obedience, have been noticed and eulogized 
from the earliest times. This valuable quadru- 
ped may be emphatically termed the friend of 
man; as, unlike other animals, his attachment 
is purely personal, and uninfluenced by changes 
of time and place. The dog seems to remember 
only the benefits which he may have received, 
and, instead of discovering resentment when he 
is chastised, exposes himself to torture, and even 
licks the hand from which it proceeds. Without 
the aid of this almost reasoning animal, how 
could man have resisted the attacks of the sav- 
age and ferocious tenants of the forest, or have 
procured sustenance in those ages of the world 
when agriculture was unknown! When we at- 
tempt to trace the source or origin of the species, 


THE DOG MARKET, AT PARIS. 


and the complaints preferred, induced the mag- 
istracy to abandon this measure. The rag-pick- 
ers were next authorized to rid the streets of 
stray dogs; all those found in the night time 
were killed without mercy, and a bounty was 
paid for the remains. But every medal has its 
reverse, and so had the dog law. The rag-pick- 
ers did not employ all the delicacy desirable in 
their functions, and killed dogs in broad daylight 
by their masters’ sides. On one occasion, an 
officer avenged his dog by immediately killing 
his assassin. This plan was therefore abandoned 
for the present system, by which, every dog found 
at large upon the public street is sent to the 

ound—Rue de Petit Banquet, Boulevard de 
Hopital. There he is kept about eight days, if 
he is worth the pains. At the expiration of that 
time, if he is not claimed, he is killed; or, if a 
dog of any value, he is sold at auction in the 
midst of the dog market, a commissary an- 
nouncing the sale to amateurs by ringing a hand 
bell. Those in want of frizzled poodles, lap 
dogs, and supplies of ordinary qualities, can ob- 
tain them at the dog market. But staghounds, 
pointers, and the nobler varieties of the animal 
are not readily to be found here. One must be 
a thorough connoisseur of dogs to attempt pur- 


chasing them in this place. The tricks practised 


it will be found that the changes and varieties, 
which the influence of domestication and the in- 
termixture of races have produced, are so multi- 
farious and interminable as to bafile all research. 
Pennant is of opinion that the original stock of 
dogs in the old world is with great reason sup- 
posed to be the jackal; that from their tamed 
offspring, casually crossed with the wolf, the 
fox, and even the hyena, have arisen the num- 
berless forms and sizes of the canine race. Buf- 
fon, with much ingenuity, has traced out a gen- 
ealogical table of all the known dogs, deducing 
all the other varieties from the shepherd’s dog, 
variously affected by climate, and other casual 
circumstances. From the recent observations of 
travellers in the high northern parts of this con- 
tinent, where, although dogs have been employed 
for an incalculable length of time, they still re- 
tain much of the external appearance and gen- 
eral carriage of a wild animal, it would seem 
that Pennant’s suggestion is worthy of attention. 
But, at the same time, it should be remarked, 
that the breed of dogs, produced from the wolf 
and varieties of the domestic dog, during a 
long succession of generations, still retains 
marked characteristics of the predominance of 
the savage qualities derived from its untamed 
progenitors, in the keen and vivid expression of 


the eye, ferocity of disposition and severity of 
bite. It is also a singular fact, that the race of 
European dogs evince as great an antipathy to 
the Esquimaux species as they do to a wolf. 
Linnwus has asserted that the tail of this animal, 
in all its species and varieties, invariably bends 
to the left ; but, although such is very often the 
case, it is by no means universal, as the slightest 
observation will demonstrate. Desmarest, how- 
ever, has remarked a peculiarity as respects the 
tail of dogs, which appears much better to rank 
as a specific character ; that, whenever this mem- 
ber is of white united with any other color, the 
white is always terminal. The same remark 
applies to other species of this genus equally 
with the dogs. Naturalists have divided dogs in- 
to several classes: 1. masti//s, including the dog 
of New Holland, the mastiff (particularly so 
called), the Danish dog, and the varieties of 
greyhound ; 2. the spaniels, including the spaniel 
and its varieties, the water dog, the hound, the 
terrier, the shepherd’s dog, the wolf-dog, the Si- 
berian dog, and the alco or Peruvian dog; 3. 
bull-dogs, consisting of the bull dog and its vari- 
eties, the house dog, the turnspit, 
the pug, ete. The sagacity and 
attention of the dog are so great, 
that it is not difficult to teach 
him to hunt, dance and exhibit a 
thousand tricks. The mode in 
which he is taught to point out 
different cards is this: he is first 
taught, by repeated trials, to 
know something by a certain 
mark, and then to distinguish one 
ace from another; food is fre- 
quently offered him on a card he 
is unacquainted with, after which 
he is sent to search it out from 
the pack ; and, after a little expe- 
rience, he never mistakes. Protit- 
ing by the discovery of receiving 
food and caresses for his dovility, 
he soon becomes able to know 
each particular card, which, when 
it is called for, he brings with an 
air of gayety, and without confu- 
sion. But of the attainments by 
which the dog has been distin- 
guished, that of learning to speak 
is the most extraordinary. The 
celebrated Leibnitz communicat- 
ed a fact of this nature to the 
royal academy of France; and 
were it not that he asserts that he 
himself was a witness of the phe- 
nomenon, we should scarcely 
have dared to report the circum- 
stance. The dog, from his ac- 
count, could articulate about thir- 
ty words, but it was necessary 
that they should be first pro- 
nounced tohim. Dogs are found 
in all parts of the world, with the 
exception of a few groups of 
islands in the southern Pacific 
ocean. It is only in temperate 
climates that they preserve their 
ardor, courage, sagacity and other 
talents. When transported to 
very hot countries, they lose those 
qualities for which we admire 
them. These animals form an 
important article of food among 
many nations. In China, the So- 
ciety Islands, etc., young puppies 
are considered a great delicacy, 
and are allowed by Europeans, 
who have overcome their preju- 
dices, to be very sweet and pal- 
atable. This taste for dog’s flesh 
is of very early origin. ‘The an- 
cients regarded a young and fat 
dog as excellent food; and Hip- 
pocrates placed it on a footing 
with mutton and pork, and, in 
another place, observes, that the 
flesh of a grown dog is whole- 
some and nourishing. The Ro- 
mans admired sucking puppies, 
and sacrificed them to the gods, 
as the most acceptable offering. 
Virgil has not thought the praise 
of dogs a subject unworthy of his 
en. He recommends it to the 
1usbandmen of Italy to pay par- 
ticular attention to the rearing 
and training of dogs. The dog 
is born with his eyes closed ; they do not become 
opened until the tenth or twelfth day. Its teeth 
begin to change about the fourth month, and its 
growth is perfected in two years. The female 
enerally has a litter of from six to twelve pups. 

he dog seldom lives beyond fifteen years. 
Among the many varieties of the dog tribe, there 
is one called the Hare Indian Dog, thus describ- 
ed by Richardson, with which we close this arti- 
cle. He says: “ This species of animal, which 
is peculiar to North America, derives its name 
from the Hare tribe of Indians, and others, on 
the borders of the Great Bear Lake, and the 
banks of the Mackenzie. It is a favorite animal 
with those tribes, and is used by them in the 
chase only; not being of sufficient size for the 
purpose of burden or draught. It is not so large 
as the prairie wolf, but exceeds the red American 
fox; and yet it bears a greater resemblance to 
the former than to the latter. The Hare Indian 
dog has a small head, slender muzzle, erect ears 
and thick; oblique eyes, slender legs, broad 
hairy feet, and a bushy tail, which it usually 
carries curled over its right hip. It is covered 
with long hair, particularly about the shoulders, 
and at the roots there is a thick wool. The hair 
on the top of the head is long, and on the back 


part of the cheeks is directed backwards.” 
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THE BIRD MARKET AT PARIS. 

The Bird Market of Paris is situated in the 
Rue Lobineau, along the market of St. Germain, 
and the towers of St. Sulpice, noticeable in the 
engraving, embellish it at the first glance. It is 
characterized by animation, enthusiasm and va- 
riety. The ear recognizes it at once by the gay 
and musical twittering that pervades its atmos- 
phere. There are cages of every shape, in which 
each bird contributes his quota to the music, 
without troubling himself about his neighbor, or 
disturbing the general harmony, and contributes 
by the variety of his colors to the charm of the 
picture. There are pigeons and turtle doves, 
whose perpetual cooing serves as a base to the 
flourishing soprani around him. There are rab- 
bits, too, in this market, gray, black and white, 

saceably feeding on cabbage leaf and appearing 
indifferent to the musical racket around them. 
Here, dealers of the city have established them- 
selves with their treasures for a day, along the 
wall exposed to the sun, constructing ingenious 
pyramids of cages, animated by the perpetual 
motion of theic inmates ; there, citizens and me- 
chanics, trying to sell their birds, 
their canaries or starlings, walk- 
ing about, cage in hand, according 
to an ancient custom to be noticed 
hereafter. The taste for birds 
can be traced to a great antiquity. 
The ancient authors who have 
spoken of them greatly in detail 
are very numerous. Cornelius 
Agrippa, an emperor (Frederic 
II), son of Henry the Falconer, 
Mainfroy, king of Sicily, Angelo, 
and many others. The unknown 
author of the celebrated work du 
Roy Modus et de la Royne Racio 
treats minutely of falconry and 
the taking of birds in nets, and 
the principles of the craft have 
remained unchanged for more 
than five hundred years, though 
many of the technical terms are no 
longer the same. Fowlers were 
persons of importance at this pe- 
riod, when falconry, the most 
beautiful and the most dificult of 
all kinds of hunting, reigned su- 

weme in the favor of the great. 
Sceny numerous and curious ordi- 
nances were applied to it, and at 
the risk of being charged with 
pedantic antiquarianism we shall 
quote a few immediately applica- 
ble to our subject. The fowlers 
—we speak of the year 1400— 
were established on the Pont au 
Change—tlanked on both sides by 
a range of shops occupied by 
money-changers and goldsmiths 
—an ordinance had granted them 
the privilege of fastening their 
cages to the walls of the aforesaid 
shops, and even without the leave 
of the proprietors. Charles VI 
was the author of this munifi- 
cence, “ In consideration of which 
they were bound to loose four 
hundred birds when a king was 
crowned, or a queen made her 
entry into the city of Paris.” The 
money-changers and goldsmiths 
often attempted to resist the priv- 
ilege of the fowlers, but the par- 
liament invariably sustained their 
rights. The affair assumed a cer- 
tain tragical complexion even. 
Seeing that they could not attain 
their ends legally, the goldsmiths 
resorted to force, and one fine 
day, the cages were all taken 
down and with their contents 
thrown into the Seine, the pro- 
prietors receiving some injury in 
the fracas this high-handed pro- 
ceeding provoked. What a sub- 
ject for an epic poem. The right 
of the strongest, in spite of La- 
fontaine, is always the best. But 
it did not serve the money-chang- 
ers in this crisis. The leader of 
the coalition against the fowlers, 
a goldsmith named Fillacier, paid 
for the rest; he was condemned, 
by a decree of the parliament, to 
atine of twenty crowns for the 
benetit of the victims or their representatives, 
and ten crowns to the king, and committed to 
prison till the payment of the judgment and 
costs. Moreover the fowlers were commended 
to the special care of their adversaries. Thus 
ended the tragedy. Two hundred years later 
came a special edict of the Marble Table forbid- 
ding the chase of birds from the middle of May 
till the middle of August, designed to favor the 
increase of the species. The young were not 
allowed to be taken until arrived at a proper age 
for rearing. Article IIL of the same statute per- 
mitted the sale of birds in the Vallee de la Misere 
(Valley of Misery), now the poultry market, on 
Sundays and festival days—religious festivals, 
and days of jubilee and general processions ex- 
cepted—from nine o’clock in the morning till 
one o’clock. Change the Vallee de la Misere to 
the Rue Lobineau, and the regulation is still the 
same. Another custom, which seems to have 
heen preserved, was for the city dealers to sus- 
pend their cages along the walls, and the out-of- 
town dealers to hold them in their hands, in or- 
der, says article 1V of the statute—that the first 
may be pointed out, as they sell dearer than the 
others. But there were some other regulations 
which show with what vigilance the interest of 
purchasers was sought to be protected. The 


out-of-town dealers who brought common cana- 
ries or other birds to Paris for sale, were not al- 
lowed to carry them to the Vallee de la Misere, 
till they had previously exposed them on the 
marble stone in the courtyard of the palace, on 
the days of the entry of parliament. The follow- 
ing article gives the key to this provision; in 
fact, the city fowlers were forbidden to purchase 
birds of out of-town dealers in the Vallee before 
eleven o’clock, and in the palace court before 
noon, in order that the governor of the royal 
aviary, and after him the citizens, might provide 
themselves with birds, by taking advantage of 
the good bargains offered by the country dealers, 
and without the city dealers having the oppor- 
tunity of advancing prices by buying up the 
whole stock of birds. With the same view, arti- 
cle IX forbade the aforesaid city fowlers going 
to meet the country dealers on their way to Paris 
to purchase birds at a lower rate. But they had 
a right to go to Havre or other seaports and buy 
up birds brought from foreign countries. Among 
other regulations, permission was given to em- 
ploy experts to examine birds, to see if they were 


to preserve the buyer from the deception and 
tricks of the venders. Nearly, if not all, of these 
precautions have been abandoned, and hence, 
unquestionably, the little importance attached to 
this branch of traffic, for nothing affords a wider 
field of fraud than the sale of a bird. Let us 
take, for instance, the goldfinch, one of the pret- 
tiest of our singing-birds. The price of an indi- 
vidual varies from fifty centimes to twenty francs. 
We can see, at a glance, what a margin this 
affords the dealer to deceive, and the buyer to 
to be deceived. Fifty centimes (about ten cents) 
is the ordinary price of a goldtinch not a year 
old—and therefore not perfectly plumed, and not 
dieted or tamed. Twenty francs is the utmost 
price for a perfect goldfinch. Now between 
these extremes, how many qualities of age, color 
and song are to be estimated, and how much 
knowledge it requires to buy a goldfinch! 
Among the most valuable acquisitions of late 
years may be cited that of a charming little par- 
roquet, the undulatus, scarcely larger than a tom- 
tit, and quite as active. Its brilliant plumage is 
of a clear green, streaking with little undulating 


THE BIRD MARKET, AT PARIS. 


sound and healthy; and the corporation of fal- 
coners, who alone enjoyed the privilege of taking 
birds in nets, were enjoined “to loose on the 
festival days of the Holy Sacrament, and the en- 
trance of the king and queen, in token of rejoic- 
ing, as many small birds as should be judged 
fitting, according to the ancient usage.” Besides 
the right of hunting and selling birds, the fowlers 
of Paris claimed also the possession of an exor- 
bitant and exclusive privilege, that of breeding 
them in captivity. The burgesses presented a 
remonstrance against this claim, in which the 
following passage occurs: “It must be a pleas- 
ure to us,” they said, ‘“‘and to our wives and 
daughters, to raise canaries which we should 
teach a thousand graces and winning ways; 
while those purchased on the Pont aux Chan- 
geurs are difficult to teach, being too old.” Their 
petition was granted, and a decree of the Marble 
Table of Jan. 29, 1697, allows citizens to multi- 
ply birds in — At present there are no 
corporations of bird-catchers, and the use of nets 
has been positively forbidden in all unenclosed 
lands. This was the only way of preventing the 
destruction of birds rendered imminent by the 
number of net-hunters and the destructive kinds 
of snares set for them. From these old regula- 
tions we see how many precautions were taken 


lines of a deeper tint, passing towards the head 
into a light yellow, relieved by delicate feathers 
of vivid ultramarine blue. The green and blue 
mingle in the tail feathers. No bird is more ac- 
tive in its motions or graceful in its manners. 
Its little curved bill, almost hidden in plumage, 
is constantly moving, and emits a song or rather 
twittering much like that of the bengalee. Its 
most valuable quality is the rapidity and ease 
with which it is bred. Neither the cold weather 
nor the moulting season prevents its laying and 
incubating. The young birds are able to take 
care of themselves, at an early age, and begin to 
incubate six months after leaving the nest. 
Thanks to this facility, the undulatus bids fair 
soon to be as plenty in the bird market, and as 
cheap, as the common yellow bird.—Turning to 
our Encyclopedia Americana, while upon this 
subject, we find the following interesting facts, 
which we compile for the information of our 
readers. The symmetry and beauty displayed 
in the graceful forms and varied colors of this 
part of creation, strike the most casual and at- 
tentive observer; and the wonderful adaptation 
of their structure to their peculiar habits and 
modes of living, is a source of constant admira- 
tion to the student of nature. Almost every pe- 
culiarity in the external appearance of birds is 


fitted for the element they inhabit, and conducive 
to swiftness of motion. Every part of their 
frame is formed for lightness and buoyancy : 
their bodies are covered with a soft and delicate 
plumage, admirably calculated to protect them 
from cold or moisture ; their wings, although of 
the lightest materials, are furnished with mus- 
cles of such power as to strike the air with great 
force, and to impel their bodies forward with 
astonishing rapidity, whilst the tail acts as a rud- 
der, by which their course can be directed at 
pleasure. Their internal structure is in perfect 
consonance with those external peculiarities. 
Their lungs are fixed against the ribs, and envel- 
oped with a membrane pierced with large holes, 
which permit the air to pass into cavities in the 
breast, abdomen, and even into the interior of 
the bones. This conformation not only renders 
them more buoyant, but also prevents any inter- 
ruption in their respiration, by the rapidity of 
their motion through a resisting medium, and 
increases their vital energy. Some idea may be 
formed of the capacity of birds for respiration 
from the fact stated by Lavoisier, that two spar- 
rows consume as much air as a 
Guinea pig. The anterior ex- 
tremities of birds, being solely 
fitted for the action of flying, are 
useless either for resting or grasp- 
ing ; hence these animals are bi- 
ped, and take objects from the 
ground with their mouth, for 
which purpose the neck and beak 
are elongated and very movable ; 
the body is also inclined forward 
beyond the feet; the thighs are in 
advance, and the toes of such a 
length as to form a sufficient ba- 
sis. The pelvis is very long, to 
give origin to muscles supporting 
the trunk on the thighs, and a set 
of muscles pass from the pelvis to 
the toes, so arranged that the sim- 
ple weight of the bird retains the 
toes in a fixed condition; in con- 
sequence, they are able to sit 
perched upon one leg with secu- 
rity, and without becoming fa- 
tigued. The posterior parts of 
the pelvis (in common language 
known as the side-bones) are 
elongated and separated, to give 
room for the developement of the 
eggs. The bill of all birds con- 
sists of two mandibles, the upper 
and lower, the former being gener 

ally fixed and immovable, though 
in the parrots it has the power of 
motion to assist them in climbing. 
None of the feathered tribe have 
teeth, but the horny case which 
covers the mandibles supplies the 
place of these instruments, and is 
sometimes serrated, so as to re- 
semble them. In some birds, as 
the falcons, the base of the beak 
is covered with a skin called the 
cere; and in the turkey, the car- 
rier-pigeon, etc., it is covered with 
a carneous appendage. The bill 
is in some kinds straight; in oth- 
ers curved upwards or down- 
wards; in some flat; in others 
comic, wedge-shaped, or hooked, 
ete. It enables the bird to take 
hold of his food, to strip or divide 
it, to carry materials for building 
his nest, or food to his young, and 
is a formidable weapon in the ra- 
pacious tribe. The nostrils are 
usually of an oval form, and pla- 
ced near the base of the beak. 
The eyes are so disposed as to 
distinguish equally well near and 
distant objects, and their sense of 
sight is exceedingly acute. The 
sparrow-hawk discerns small birds 
from an incredible distance. Be- 
sides the ordinary eyelids, there 
is a third, called the nicitating 
membrane, which is translucent, 
and defends the eye of the bird 
from the direct rays of the sun, 
without obstructing the sight. 
Birds have no external ear, with 
the exception of the nocturnal 
tribes: these have a large exterior 
conch, in the form of a thin leath- 
ery piece of flesh. The internal ear, however, is 
very large, and their sense of hearing very quick. 

The brain of birds is distinguished by its great 
proportionate size, and appears to be formed of 
tubercles, and not of convolutions. Their diges- 
tive powers are very great: the stomach is com- 
posed of three parts—the crog, which is a thin 
membranous expansion; succenturium, also a 
membranous pouch, furnished with a multitude 
of glands; and the gizzard, which is provided 
with two strong muscles, covered inside by a 
velvet-like cartilage: here the food is ground, or 
triturated, and its action is aided by the presence 
of small stones, which birds swallow for that 
purpose. The coverings or feathers of birds 
are admirably calculated for security, warmth, 
and celerity of motion. They are of three kinds ; 

down, smaller feathers, and quills. The feathers 
which invest the body have small shafts and 

large vanes, and are placed over each other like 

shingles, so as, at the same time, to permit the 

water to run off and to exclude the cold. The 
down is placed under these, and serves as a fur- 
ther protection against the cold : hence it is most 
abundant in those species that inhabit the polar 
regions. The feathery covering of birds consti- 
tutes their peculiar beauty: on this nature has 
lavished the most beautiful colors. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


“DON’T GIVE UP THE SHIP.” 


BY C. G. DUNN. 


Wounded, faint and bleeding, dying, 
Noble Lawrence deigus to speak ; 
Though the hue of death is lying, 
Monarch, on his bloodless cheek. 
Gaze upon tbat eye of fire, 
Mark that fervent, quivering lip ; 
lear him! now his voice swells higher, 
* Sailors! don’t give up the ship!” 


Though the fatal wound has broken 
Strongest ties of life apart ; 
Still affection’s mystic token 
Smiles within his deathless heart. 
Flames of life that erst were living. 
Flames, that from health’s fount did sip, 
Dimly burnt, when he was giving 
Orders—* Don’t give up the ship!” 


Noble Lawrence! brave commander ! 
Fought, his country’s rights to save ; 
America’s immortal standard 
A guardian, o'er him did wave. 
Freedom’s banner, brightly shining, 
Faithful vigils o'er him kept ; 
Hope, though dim and faintly beaming, 
Never in his bosom slept. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE HAPPY MISTAKE: 


FORTUNES OF A POOR COUSIN. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


Mr. Lor Perxrys was a merchant, and Mrs. 
Mr. Lot 
Perkins was thought to be a great deal more 
wealthy than he really was, and Mrs. Lot Per- 
kins held her head a great deal higher in society 
than she ought to have done. They had one 
daughter, eighteen years of age, who was as 
proud as her mama, and whose blushes were 
bought at the perfumer’s, and whose charming 
curls were given her in return for a certain sum 
which she had paid to the hair-dresser. Arabel- 
ja Perkins was not so beautiful as her mother 
had often assured her; but her father’s supposed 


Lot Perkins was the merchant’s wife. 


wealth gave a passing glow to her features, and 
she ranked among the beauties. 

There was, however, one beautiful being in 
the merchant’s houschold. It was Maria Per- 
kins, a poor cousin, the daughter of the mer- 
chant’s deceased brother. She was a year older 
than Arabella, but smaller in stature, more 
youthful in appearance, and more strong in prin- 
ciple. She was ever kind, ever gentle, with a 
sweet smile almost continually resting upon her 
features, except, indeed, when she met with chilly 
harshness and unkindness from those about her. 
And, alas! this she met too often. Her position 
in the merchant’s family was but that ofa meni- 
al at best, and in one respect she was even below 
the kitchen cook, for she labored full as hard, 
and received no pay for it, excepting her board 
and the scanty clothing she wore, and even this 
latter article she got but second-handed, for she 
was obliged to wear the cast off clothing of 
Arabella. 

“There, Maria,” said Mrs. Perkins, as she 
handed the poor girl a soiled silk dress, “ you 
can fix that over for yourself, after you get 
through your day’s work.” 

“Tt will need much cleaning, ma’am,” return- 
ed Maria, as she saw the great wine-spots and 
grease-marks. 

“Then you can clean it; and, indeed, I think 
you ought to be very grateful for it, at any rate. 
*Tisn’t many girls in your humble position that 
can have silk dresses at all.” 

“Jam grateful for all your kindness,” said 
the fair girl, with « smile. 

“So you ought to be.” 

In fact, the poor girl was grateful; but there 
was a heart-pang her countenance did not show, 
nor her lips speak. Her father and mother had 
both been called away from earth, and when her 
uncle had taken her she was penniless; there- 
fore, she felt grateful; and when sorrow for the 
unkindness she sometimes met sprang up in her 
bosom, she would drive it back if possible, but 
hide it from others at any rate. 

“O, mother!” exclaimed Arabella, springing 
into the room just as Maria took the dress, 
“what shall Ido? Lucien Milburn has arrived, 
and father says he will call here this week. My 
new dress must be finished before he calls.” 

“Certainly it must,” said the mother. “I de- 
clare, Bella, we must be up and moving. When 
you are his wife—” 


“QO, mother, dont !——Maria, go out of the 
room !” 

The fair cousin turned at this imperious com- 
mand, and left the apartment. _What might, 
under other circumstances, have caused her a 
thrill of anguish, proved a relief to her now, for 
the mention of Lucien Milburn’s name had pro- 
duced a strange emotion in her soul, and she 
gladly embraced the opportunity thus afforded 
her of hiding it from her proud relations. 

This Milburn was a young man, whore father 
had, years before, been a business partner with 
Mr. Perkins; but he had, some time before, 
moved to New Orleans, where he had amassed 
considerable wealth. Between the two parents 
there had been a sort of agreeable understanding 
that Arabella, when she was old enough, should 
be Lucien’s wife ; and during the time that Mr. 
Milburn lived in New Orleans, the subject was 
often mentioned between the two friends. When 
the latter died, which was about a year previous 
to the opening of our story, and left the whole of 
his vast wealth to his son, Mr. Perkins corres- 
ponded occasionally with Lucien, and the subject 
of the marriage still remained a theme of the 
correspondence ; so that, at the present time, 
though the young people had not seen each other 


for years, yet the parents of Arabella looked 


upon her as just about the same as betrothed to 
the wealthy heir. 

“Father says Lucien will send us word when 
he intends to call,” said Arabella, as soon as 
Maria had left the room, and she had recovered 
from the shock her sensibilities had received by 
her mother’s hasty speech. 

“(Certainly he will,” returned mama; “ but, 
perhaps, he may be at the party to-night. If 
Mrs. Longworth knows he is in town, she will 
certainly invite him. 
all events. 


You must fix up for it, at 
Now, my daughter, you must keep 
in your mind the value of the prize you have to 
win. Lacien Milburn is a husband not to be 


met with often, and you must study out his weak 
points and flatter them. If you manage proper- 
ly, you have nothing to fear.” 

“ Let me alone for that,” said Arabella, witha 
toss of her curl-ladened head. 

And thus, for an hour, did the mother and 
daughter plan together for the consummation of 
their object—the trapping of the rich young hus- 
band; and when they adjourned, they looked 
upon the matter as securely fixed. Arabella 
studicd languishing positions, and with a large 
mirror before her, she studied any number of 
smiles that she had learned to call at will to her 
countenance. She went through a new course 
of steps and shuflles, and practised assiduously 
the latest fashionable sentences she had learned 
from the French. The most difficult task, how- 
ever, was to decide upon the exact fableau she 
should introduce when Lucien should “pop the 
But even this all-important point 
was at length settled, and the conquest was sure. 


question.” 


That evening, Mr. and Mrs. Lot Perkins and 
their daughter went to Mrs. Longworth’s party, 
and Maria was left at work upon a new satin 
dress for Arabella, with directions to remain in 
the large parlor, and answer the call of the door- 
bell. She remained undisturbed at her work 
until after nine o'clock ; but, at length, the door- 
bell was rung. The poor cousin was gathering 
the rich fabric up to lay it aside, when she heard 
the steps of one of the kitchen girls in the hall, 
and ere she could gain the parlor door, it was 
thrown open, and a young gentleman entered. 

“ Miss Perkins, I believe,” said the stranger, 
in a voice full of richness and affable ease. 

“Yes, sir,” almost unconsciously fell from 
Maria’s lips. 

“My name is Milburn,” continued the new 
comer, with a smile, “and if I am not mistaken, 
circumstances have rendered us far from stran- 
gers to each other.” 


As he thus spoke, he took a seat; but ina 
moment more, as Maria’s sweet face was turned 
full upon him, he started up and gazed earnestly 
into the fair girl’s features. 

“ What!” he exclaimed. 
taken. 
children 

“ Yes, sir,” murmured Maria. 

“You once came with your mother and spent 
a long time at our house in the city, years ago, 
when we were both laughing, sporting beings ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Maria, striving hard to 
keep back the strange emotions that raged in 
her bosom. 


“T cannot be mis- 
Have we not played together when 


“Strange that I should have forgotten a cir- 
cumstance that now comes so vividly back to 
me,” uttered Lucien Milburn, once more sinking 


into his seat; “ but the business of active man- 
hood makes sad havoc among the memories of 
childhood. Yet, Miss Perkins, when we can 
sometimes call up to mind those scenes of inno- 
cence and guilelessness, they come with a calm, 
soothing influenee over the soul. Do you not 
sometimes live in the past?” 

’ returned Maria, whilea bright tear 
glistened on her dark lashes. ‘‘Sometimes I 
feel that all of joy is in the past; but, still, the 
present is kind, for it leads us to the future, and 
the future holds out to us the bright torch of 
hope.” 

“ You are right,” uttered the young man, with 
his eyes fastened in beaming admiration upon 
the blushing girl before him. ‘“ You are right. 
Hopes are ever rising, and though some of them 
may be false lights, yet our present happiness 
clings to them for support. God grant that 
some of our sweetest hopes may end in fruition.” 


“ Yes, sir,’ 


Maria was almost astonished at the presence 


of the power that sustained her, and ere long she 
became so absorbed by the mystic charm of cir- 
cumstances, by the words of her companion, and 
by the answering sentiment that they found in 
her own soul, that she fell into a conversation as 
easy and untrammelled as though she had been 
talking with an acquaintance of years. 

As the clock struck eleven, Mr. Milburn took 
his hat, and arose to depart. 

“Miss Perkins,” he said, in a tone made 
strangely soft by some inward fecling, “it has 
been long years since I have passed two hours 
so pleasantly as those that have just fled ; but, I 
trust, they may not be the last. Hope—that 
hope in which we all must live—tells me they 
are but the precursors of many and happier ones 
to follow.” 

Maria stood for a moment where Lucien had 
left her, and then, as she heard his departing 
footsteps upon the side-walk, she sank upon the 
sofa, and buried her face in her hands. 


“Indeed!” she murmured, as she at length 
arose, and moved towards the place where lay 
her work, “‘ what a bright, and yet a cruel dream 
is this! ‘Two hours of happiness,’ he said. 
Yes, they have been happy; but for me they can 
bring no more.” 

It was in vain that she endeavored to sew, for 


her eyes were filled with tears, and her hands 
trembled. At length her relations returned, and 
Arabella’s first movement, as she entered the 
parlor, was to see how her dress progressed. 

“Well, I declare!” she exclaimed, “ what a 
lazy good-for-nothing you must have been. Just 
look at that, mother, not half done.” 

“ What on earth have you been doing, Maria 
sharply asked Mrs. Perkins. “I expected you 
would have had this all finished to-night, and I 
have a great mind to make you sit up and do it 
now. I don’t wonder you cry about it. Any- 
body ought to ery to be so negligent as you have 
been.” 

“Perhaps she isn’t well,” suggested Mr. Per- 
kins, as he noticed Maria’s pain-marked counte- 


nance. 

“Then you can go to bed now,” added the 
unfecling woman; “ but this must be finished be- 
Do you understand ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” returned the poor girl; and 
with a bursting heart she hurried from the room. 


fore noon to morrow. 


Little sleep visited the pillow of Maria that 
night. The circumstances of the evening whirl- 
ed through her brain till her head ached; but, 
still, a soft stream of sunlight would now and 
then break across her path. The soft, sweet 
words of him who had sat with her a few hours 
before still sounded in her ears; but suddenly, 
like the crashing of a temple, that source of com- 
fort was thrown down. 

“He has mistaken me for my cousin!” she 
wildly uttered to herself, and sank sobbing upon 
the couch. 

That night, Mr. Perkins held a long consulta- 
tion with his wife, the amount of which was that 
young Milburn must be secured as a means of 
propping up the father-in-law. Mr. Lot Perkins 
was upon the stormy sea of pecuniary difficulty, 
and he wanted the aid of Milburn’s purse. He 
hesitated not at the barrier that strict honesty 
imposed, but reckless of moral consequences he 
laid his plans. 


“Well, Lucien,” said Henry Forrest, on the 
next morning after the visit above mentioned, as 
they met at the hotel, “did you make your in- 
tended visit last night ?” 

Henry Forrest had been a school-fellow with 
Lucien, and the confidence of former years was 
mutually extended by cach to the other as soon 


as they had met on the return of the latter from 
the South. 

“Yes, Harry,” returned Lucien, with a joyous 
beaming smile. 

“ And did you see Miss Perkins?” 

“Yes,” 

“ Well, and what is your opinion ?” 

“She is an angel.” 

P-h-e-e-e-e-w-h 

“What do you mean by that, Harry ?”’ 

“ Are you in earnest, Lucien ?”’ 

“To be sure I am.” 

“Then I give you joy of your discovery, 
You have found out what no one else has ever 
done.” 

What do you mean?” 

“You say Miss Perkins is an angel ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And she suits your taste? That is, she 
comes up to your beau ideal of a woman ¢” 

“ Yes ” 

“Then I have nothing to say.” 

“Yes; but you shall say it, though. Now 
tell me what you mean.” 

“You will be offended, Lucien.” 

“No, Harry. Go on.” 

“Well, then, the lady in question has the 
name of being anything bat an angel. She bor- 


rows her beauty from the rouge-cup, has dull 


leaden eyes, is ignorant, has a heart as hard as a 
flint, is proud and overbearing, and ready to 
jump for the first rich husband she can catch.” 
“O, how base is the slander! Paint !—Harry, 
I saw her rich color come and go last night, like 


the sunset-clouds of heaven. Ignorant !—She 


has a mind overrunning with the richest gems 


of thought. Hard-hearted, say you !—By hea- 
vens! Harry, she has a heart as tender asa 
babe’s. Proud !—No, no; she is as meek and 
mild as the petted lamb, and as gentle as the 
dove. And I can tell you more than that. I 
found in her one whom my heart has held in se- 
cret for years—the laughing innocent playmate 


for a month when we were but children,” 
“Then either you or myself must be wonder- 
fully mistaken,” said Henry, with a puzzled 
look. 
“ You are wonderfully mistaken. But tell me, 


Harry, how could you have formed such a set of 
will opinions !” 

“Partly by observation, and partly by the re- 
port of others-” 

“The report of others is good for nothing ; 
but tell me of your own observations.” 

“ Well; first, I don’t like the color of her 
hair. That’s beginning at the head.” 

“Why, man, her hair is pure as refined gold.” 

“Then she’s colored it. Then I don’t like the 
hatchet-look of her face.” 

“Her face! Why, it is the very acme of har- 
monious perfection.” 

“Then I don’t like her tall, giraffe-like 
figure.” 

“Why, bless my soul, Harry, are you crazy ? 
She is a perfect model in her form—not over 
five feet two, and graceful as the wild gazelle.” 

“Well, Lu., either you or I are blind. 1 sup- 
pose you will marry the girl.” 

intend to.” 

“Then I hope you will find out that I am 
mistaken.” 

“T know I shall. The girl is industrious, too, 
for I found her sewing last evening.” 

Sewing 

“Yes.” 

“Then it was to trap you.” 

“No; for she did not know that I was com- 
ing. I told Mr. Perkins I would send word be- 
fore I called ; and I took her unawares last even- 
ing on purpose to read her before she should 
prepare for the occasion.” 

“ By the way,” muttered Henry, half to him- 
self, “ Mrs. Longworth’s party came off last 
night, and I was there. At what time did you 
call at Perkins’s ?” 

“ At nine, and stopped till eleven.” 

“Egad, Lu., I have made a mistake,” cried 
young Forrest, bringing his hands together with 
a vigorous slap. 

“Of course you have; but how could you 
have made so wild a one ¢” 

“Simply by mistaking the person.” 

“ Tow is that ¢” 

“There are two Misses Perkins. 
mind on the other one.” 

“Aha!” laughed Lucien, feeling greatly re- 
lieved. 

“Ha-ha-a-a-ha!” laughed Henry, with a com- 
ical look of roguery stealing over his features. 

“7 meant Arabella Perkins,” said Lucien. 

“Did you call her Arabella last evening?” 


I had my 
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“No; I wasn’t so familiar.” 
Henry turned away to hide the rogue-imp that 
danced in his eyes, and shortly afterwards the 


breakfast bell rang. 


During the day, Lucien called upon several of 
these who had been friends of his father, and 
once or twice it was whispered in his ear that 
Mr. Lot Perkins was on the brink of bankruptcy. 
One man assured him that he saw one of the 
merchant's notes on ’Change for sale. Though 
these things had but little effect upon the young 
man’s mind, as far as the real worth of the 
daughter was concerned, yet they could not but 
throw him into a thoughtful mood, and, at 
length, he began to wonder if it were possible 
that he could have been mistaken in his estima- 
tion of Arabella’s character; but that thought 
was at once hushed, for he was too good a judge 
of human character to be thus deceived. 


In course of time, Lucien called at Mr. Per- 


kins’s counting-room, and informed him that he 
should visit his family on the following evening. 
He found the old gentleman in the midst of a 
heap of papers, and he noticed that some of 
them were quickly hidden from sight when he 
entered. A warm greeting, but yet palpably 
strained in its cordiality, was extended to the 


young man, and in the course of the conversa 
tion, Perkins took good care to speak of the im- 
mense anxiety which his daughter felt to see the 
friend of her childhood; and he failed not to 
weave into his conversation sundry commenda- 
tions of the young lady. Some things that he 
said about his daughter sounded rather strange- 


ly to the young man, but the latter attributed 


them to the natural partialities of a father, and 
let them pass. 

“ Let’s see,” said Lucien; “ you have a bro- 
ther, I believe?” 

“T had one, but he died some years ago.” 

“ And his wife ?” 


“She, too, is dead.” 


“T hardly remember him, and yet I think I 
have seen him. Was it you or your brother that 
saved me once from drowning ¢ I think I have 
heard my father speak of such a circumstance.” 


“Ah, yes. 
turned the merchant, with much hesitation ; and 
then he changed the subject of conversation. 
“ This evening, then, we may expect you ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ At what time?” 

There was an anxiety manifested in this last 
question of the old gentleman’s, and Lucien at 


It was my brother, I believe,” re- 
’ 


once noticed it. 

« At nine o'clock,” he returned. 

“At nine. Then we will be at home to meet 
you.” 

In a few moments more, the young man left, 
and when he reflected upon the manner of the 
merchant, something whispered to him that all 
was not right. There had been a constraint 
upon certain points, and a sort of over-reaching 
in others, and he allowed himself to sink into a 
nervous thought; but, ere long, the sweet face 
and sweeter words of the fair girl, who had taken 
possession of his heart, came back to his mind, 
and he felt re-assured. 

Instead of waiting until nine o’clock on that 
evening, to pay his promised visit, he went an 
hour earlier. 

Mr. and Mrs. Perkins were in the parlor, and 
so.was Arabella and Maria, The former of the 
two girls was sitting on the music-stool, and the 
latter was arranging some ornaments in her 
proud cousin’s hair. 

“Come, hurry, Maria,” said Mrs. Perkins, 
“for I want you to go to your own room as soon 
as you get through.” 

At that instant the door-bell rang, and ere 
there was much chance for a theatrical arrange- 
ment of things, Lucien Milburn was ushered in- 
to the apartment. 

“ Aha, good evening,” uttered Mr. Perkins, 
with a smile. ‘ My wife, Mr. Milburn. This is 
my daughter, Arabella, sir.” 

Arabella arose mincingly from her seat, moved 
as though she were afraid of breaking in two by 
over-exertion, and calling up a very delicate 
smile through the paint, she put daintily forward 
two fingers of her right hand. 

“Ts this your daughter, sir?” uttered Lucien, 
so bewildered by the circumstance that he forgot 
to take the jewel-laden hand that was so proper- 
ly proffered. ‘“ This your daughter?’ he con- 
tinued, gazing upon the palpable paint and ex- 
cruciatingly nice dying look that was thus raised 
up before him. 

“Yes,” stammered the father. 


“And this? Who is she?” anxiously asked 
the young man, pointing to Maria. 

“One of our servant girls,” quickly returned 
Mrs. Perkins, with a flushed face. “ Maria, 
leave the room instantly !” 

“ Maria!” repeated Lucien, with a start. 
“Stop, stop! It is your brother’s child, Mr. 
Perkins.” 

And as he thus spoke, he placed his hand 
upon the fair girl’s arm, and arrested her pro- 
gress from the room. 

“Yes,” faintly stammered the merchant. 

“We give her a home here to protect her from 
poverty,” added Mrs. Perkins. 

“Heavens! what a mistake I have made !” 
said the young man, as he gazed first upon the 
thing of paint, jewels, and satin, and then turned 
his eyes upon the trembling, frightened being 
who had stopped beneath his touch. 

“ Yes, yes,” murmured Maria, “ It was all a 
mistake, Let me go.” 

“QO, indeed! it was a happy mistake, No, no; 
you must not, shall not, go from me !” 

“Mr. Milburn, what is the meaning of all 
this ?” at length asked Perkins, as he found a 
tongue to articulate. 

“It means simply this,” returned the young 
man, without hesitation, as he drew Maria nearer 


tohim. “I came here with a slight expectation 


of tinding one whom I might make my wife. A 
few evenings since I spent two hours here with 
this young lady, and until now I thought she 
was your daughter. 1 found in her one who 
was imaged in the love of my childhood, and I 
loved her again, not as a child of yours, but for 


what I found her to be.” 


“You deceitful huzzy !”’ gasped Mrs. Perkins, 
as Arabella, with an excellently modulated 
scream, fainted upon the sofa. 

“QO! [thought you knew me, then,” uttered 
Maria. 

“This is a strange piece of business, sir, 


yronounced Mr. Perkins, with a flash of anger 
’ 


and disappointed hopes. ‘“ Of course, sir, you 
will, now that you see your error, make repara- 
tion to my daughter, and allow that girl to go 
about her business.” 

“ As for your daughter, sir,” returned Lucien, 


“T have no reparation to make. That belongs 


to you; but as for this fair being, if she will but 
accept the hand I now offer, together with the 
heart that is already hers, this ‘ strange business’ 
may be easily settled. Speak, Maria; will you 
be mine ?” 

“ Yes!” trembled upon the poor cousin’s lips, 


” 


and as she spoke, her head sank upon the bosom 
of him to whom her answer was directed. 

Mrs. Perkins knew not what to do, so she 
happily fainted by the side of her daughter, 
and while the husband was gone for the smelling- 
salts, Lucien drew Maria aside, and whispered a 
few hurried words in her ear. A beam of hap- 
piness sprang to her cheek as she consented to 
the proposition she had heard, and shortly after- 
wards Lucien Milburn left the house. He now 
understood the strange remarks of Harry For- 
rest, and he knew that Perkins had been aiming 
at his money; but in his heart he thanked God 
for the turn affairs had taken. 

On the next morning, he called again at the 
merchant’s dwelling, but no one was “at home” 
to see him, excepting Maria; but seeing that she 
was the only one he wished to see, the disap- 
pointment was bearable. 

In less than a weck, the “ Poor Cousin” had 
become Mrs. Milburn. Her dream had not been 
cruel, for earth had not a happier realization 
than was her’s. 

Before Lucien took his beautiful wife away 
with him to his sunny home in the South, he 
heard of the failure of Mr. Lot Perkins, and 
though he would gladly have helped a friend in 
distress, yet he felt that Mr. Perkins and his fa- 
mily needed the lesson they would thus receive, 
and he left them to profit by it. 


THE GREAT MORAL WANT. 

What is the quality in which the improvident 
masses are so deficient ‘—sel/-restraint, the abili- 
ty to sacrifice a small present gratification for a 
prospective great one. A laborer, endued with 
due self-restraint, would never spend his Satur- 
day-night’s wages at the public-house. Had he 
enough self-restraint, the artizan would not live 
up to his income during prosperous times, and 
leave the future unprovided for. More self-re- 
straint would prevent imprudent marriages and 
the growth of a pauper population. And were 
there no drunkenness, no extravagance, no reck- 
less multiplication, social miseries would 
trivial.—Social Statics. 


T am not now in fortune’s power ; 
He that is down can sink no lower.— Butler. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
GOOD-BY, MAMA. 


BY MRS. M. W. CURTIS. 


* Good-by, mama,” said a lovely child, 
And the angel of death hovered near : 
But they saw it not in that playful smile, 
Or that happy voice so dear. 


Good-by, good-by,”’ said the little one, 
And before the midnight hour 
The angel had marked her for his own, _ 
Ile had blighted the little flower. 


Calm and still little Mary is sleeping now, 
A marble-like, dreamless sleep ; 

Cold, icy cold, is that fair young brow, 
She has gone where they never weep! 


She has joined her infant brother there, 
Where flowers celestial bloom ; 

And joys of earth may not compare 
With bliss, beyond the tomb. 


Mary and Arthur are angels now, 
Where no good-by is spoken ; 

Nor shadows come to cloud the brow, 
Where love ties are unbroken. 


THE TRIAL OF BAXTER. 

The trial of Baxter, the celebrated Non-con- 
formist, supplies an admirable specimen of the 
fashion in which a criminal case was conducted 
under these respectable auspices in the year 1685. 
When the trial came on, a crowd of those who 
loved and honored Baxter filled the court. Two 
whig barristers of great note, Pollexfen and 
Wallop, appeared for the defendant. Pollexfen 
had scarce began his address to the jury, when 
the chief justice broke forth : “ Pollexfen, I know 
you well. Iwill set a mark upon you. You 
are the patron of the faction. This is an old 
rogue, a schismatical knave, a hypocritical vil- 
lain. He hates the Liturgy. He would have 
nothing but long-winded cant without book ;” 
and then his lordship turned up his eyes, clasped 
his hands, and began to sing through his nose, 
in imitation of what he supposed to be Baxter’s 
style of praying—“ Lord we are thy people, thy 
peculiar people, thy dear people.” Pollexfen 
gently reminded the court that his late majesty 


had thought Baxter deserving of a bishopric. 
“ And what ailed the old blockhead, then,” cried 
Jetfreys, “that he did not take it?’ His fury 
now rose to madness. He called Baxter a dog, 
and swore that it would be no more than justice 
to whip such a villain through the whole city. 
Baxter himself attempted to put in a word; but 
the chief justice drowned all expostulation in a 
torrent of ribaldry and invective, mingled with 
seraps of Hudibras. “ My lord,” said the old 
man, “I have been much blamed by Dissenters 
for speaking respectfully of bishops.” ‘“ Baxter 
for bishops,” cried the judge, ‘that’s a merry 
conceit, indeed! I know what you mean by 
bishops; rascals like yourself, Kidderminster 
bishops, faction Presbyterians.” Again Baxter 
essayed to speak, and again Jeffreys bellowed : 
* Richard, Richard, dost thou think we will let 
thee poison the court? Richard, thou art an 
old knave. Thou hast written books enough to 
load a cart, and every book as full of scdition as 
an egg is full of meat. By the grace of God, 
I'll look after thee. 1 see a great many of your 
brotherhood waiting to know what will befall 
their mighty don. But by the grace of God Al- 
mighty, I will crush you all!’ The noise of 
weeping was heard from some of those who sur- 
rounded Baxter. “ Snivelling calves!” said the 
judge.—Macaulay’s History of England. 


> 


A WORD WITH BROTHER JONATHAN. 

Perish all the cod and mackerel in the ocean— 
fine eating as they are—before we go to war with 
brother Jonathan for a cause as scaly as any fish 
can be that have no scales. We can’t think of 
quarrelling with Jonathan about fish, at a time 
when our general enemy is plotting everywhere 
to reduce us, in a greater measure than we like, 
to a fish diet; and would, if possible, move all 
the nations, and heaven and earth, and another 
place also, even worse than Ireland, against us 
for that end. We must recollect that Jonathan 
is now the only national creature of any impor- 
tance, except ourself, that is not priest-ridden 
and soldier-ridden; the soldier in the saddle, 
and the jack-priest on the crupper. Our natural 
relation to Jonathan at present should be that of 
a league, offensive and defensive, against despo- 
tism and papal petticoat government all over the 
world.—Punch. 


> 


A BILLION. 

What a very great sum is a billion! Itis a 
million of millions. A million seems large 
enough—but a million of millions! how long do 
you suppose it would take you to countit! A 
mill which makes one hundred pins a minute, if 
kept to work night and day, would only make 
fifty-two millions five hundred and ninety-six 
thousand pins a year—and at that rate the mill 
must work twenty thousand years without stop- 
ping a single moment, in order to turn out a bil- 
ion of pins! It is beyond our reach to conceive 
it—and yet when a billion of years shall have 
gone, eternity will seem to have just begun. 
How important then is the question, “ Where 
shall I spend eternity ?”—Savannah Courier. 


An hour’s industry will do more to produce 
cheei fulness, suppress evil humors, and retrieve 
your affairs than a month’s moaning. 


THE FORBIDDEN BLUSH. 

Red, it is said, enrages the bovine race; but 
we doubt the fact, stated as a peculiar trait. The 
thousands of instances in which old women with 
red cloaks, farmers with red waistcoats, and 
young girls with red ribands, have braved herds 
of horned cattle, are forgotten, in favor of the 
instances in which some unlucky wight with red 
appurtances of one sort or other has been gored 
and trampled. It is true that the baited bull of 
the Spanish arena is inflamed by a red flag waved 
before his eyes; but we question whether any 
other gentleman would not be equally irritated 
by the same treatment, and whether any other 
would not serve. Take any grandee, for exam- 
ple, place him in the arena, shoot into his sides 
a few small darts adorned with fusees, whirligigs, 
and other variations of pyrotechnic art, prick 
him with a few sharp goads, and then wave a 
riband of any color before his eyes, and see if 
human irritability is not as much excited as bo- 
vine would be—ay, even though the riband be 
yellow. The greatest argument with which we 
are acquainted in favor of the red theory, is the 
conduct of French officials and other Austrian- 
ized animals. In Spain, a man may wear a red 
smoking or travelling cap, and even a red sash, 
without molestation; but, as we have observed 
experimentally, no sooner does he cross the fron- 
tier than the official flies at him and obliges him 
to relinquish the forbidden hue. It is a French 
axiom at present, that gules and government 
cannot coexist within the Gallic boundai The 
antipathy extends, to a certain degrees, through- 
out absolutist domains. The reason for itis still 
obscure. Rouge is the ensign of two orders— 


the meretricious, and the ultra-republican; but 
“sapported by seven millions,” “my lord his 
highness, the prince president,” cannot be alarm- 
ed at the mere memory of the Leicester Square 
classes of society. Red, however, is the color of 
blood, and, probably, “ my lord,” &c., in com- 
mon with his fellow-philanthropists of Naples 
and Vienna, may feel a fainting-qualm at the 


sight. One proof of the supposition is, that 


when it became necessary for his plans to shed 
it, he tried to do so in the dark.— Spectator. 


STRANGE EXHIBITION. 

Great excitement was created at Cremorne 
Gardens, and indeed throughout the metropolis, 
recently, by the extraordinary daring gymnas- 
tic performance of Edward Bouthellier, under 


and with the Cremorne balloon. Bouthellier is 
one of the clever artists performing in Souillier’s 
Cirque Oriental, under the title of the Italian 
Brothers, and he was announced to make a dis- 
play of his extraordinary powers with the bal- 
loon ; but the public were not prepared for what 
actually did take place. At 7 o’clock, a splen- 
did car, drawn by four beautiful horses abreast, 
was driven into the balloon-ground, from which 
descended Bouthellier appropriately dressed, 
and with a moment’s preparation, he bowed to 
the surrounding multitude, and catching hold of 
a small rope which was attached to the car, was 
immediately borne up and away. In an instant 
he threw himself over and was hanging by his 
heels without the slightest assistance of the hands, 
though the balloon was bearing him along at a 
rapid rate, and for fully half an hour did he exe- 
cute all the difficult positions for which he and 
his brother are so celebrated in the Cirque. 
Scarcely had the feelings of astonishment at this 
display subsided when his return was announced. 
The balloon had descended in Victoria Park, 
and a gentleman having kindly lent him his 
horse, he was back in the grounds by 9 o’clock, 
and was literally carried in triumph to the 
Cirque, where he went through his usual per- 
formances, and from thence to the dancing 
arena, where he was received with unbounded 
applause.—London Sun. 


HARSH EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 

What Anselm, of Canterbury, at the end of 
the eleventh century, said against the rigid mo- 
nastic discipline, is admirable. An abbot com- 
plained, in conversation with him, of the incor- 
rigible youths who would not be amended by all 
the correction he administered. Anselm replied : 
“You never cease beating the boys, and what 
sort of men will they be when they grow up ?” 
“Stupid and brutish,” answered the abbot. “A 
good sign for your method of education,” said 
Anselm, “‘ when you educate men into brutes !” 
The abbot answered: “Is that our fault? We 
try to compel them in all manner of ways, to be 
better, and yet we effect nothing.” “ You com- 
pel them ?” answered Anselm. “ Tell me, then, 
I pray you, if you planted a tree in your garden, 
and enclosed it on all sides, so that it could not 
spread out its branches in any direction, and 
after some years transplant it in an open space, 
what kind of tree would it have become! Cer- 
tainly a useless one, with crooked, tangled 
branches.—And whose fault would it be but your 
fault, who trained the tree in this over-compul- 
wer manner.” —.veander’s Memorials of Christian 
Life. 


ECHOES. 

The best echoes are produced by parallel walls. 
At a villa near Milan, there extend two parallel 
wings about fifty-eight paces from each other, the 
surfaces of which are unbroken either by doors 
or windows. ‘The sound of the human voice, or 
rather a word quickly pronounced, is repeated 
above forty times, and the report of a pistol from 
fifty to sixty times. Dr. Plot mentions an echo 
in Woodstock Park, which repeats seventeen 
syllables by day, and twenty by night. Anecho 
on the north side of Shipley church, in Sussex, 
repeats twenty syllables. There is also a re- 
markable echo in the venerable abbey church of 
St. Albans.— Natural Phenomena. 
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LUNATIC ASYLUM AT WORCESTER. 

We present on this and the opposite page a 
series of pictures, drawn for us by our artist, and 
relating to Worcester, Mass., and some of its 
notable matters. Above, we presenta fine view of 
the Lunatic Asylum, so well known in the coun- 
try. This edifice was erected in 1831-32, in pur- 
suance of an act of the legislature, passed the 
10th of March, 1830. The first patient entered 
on the 19th of January, 1833. By the end of the 
year there were 164 patients ; in the first year it 
became so crowded that no less than thirty appli- 
eants were rejected for want of room. Dr. 
Samuel B. Woodward became the superintendent 
that year. In 1833-34, 272 patients were ad- 
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VIEW OF THE LUNATIC ASYLUM, AT WORCESTER, MASS. 


mitted, and 154 discharged; 70 were incurable, 
who had been previously inmates of jails, alms- 
houses and houses of correction, from periods 
ranging from ten to thirty-two years. In 1834, 
47 were received, and 46 applications were re- 
jected for want of space. At that period, the 
proportion of insane persons was one in a thou- 
sand to the whole population. In 1835, an ex- 
tension was commenced, running back from the 
former building 134 feet, and 34 feet wide. This 
addition was occupied Sept. 28, 1836, by the 
class of incurables, being adapted for the occu- 
pancy of 57 patients. A north wing, accommo- 
dating 59 persons, was finished in September, 
1837. The legislature, in that year, authorized 


the erection of a chapel, also a wash-house, shoe- 
maker’s shop and a carpenter’s shop. In the 
year 1838, the legislature granted the sum of 
$8000 to defray the current expenses of the hos- 
pital, and $2500 for furnishing proper apart- 
ments for the sick. In the year 1841, the hospi- 
tal received a handsome bequest of George S. 
Johonnot, Esq., being in cash, mortgages and 
stocks, valued at $45,843 72, subject to life an- 
nuities to twenty-three individuals, amounting to 
$2520 annually. In 1843, the trustees were au- 
thorized to erect additional buildings, sufficiently 
large for the accommodation of 150 insane per- 
sons, and to provide all necessary accommoda- 
tions and furniture for the same. This enlarge- 


ment was commenced the same year, and con- 
sisted of a wing, extending 100 feet south, and 
160 feet east, leaving an open court, 64 feet wide, 
between the old and new lateral wings. This 
new structure was called the “ Johonnot Hall,” 
out of respect to the late George S. Johonnot, 
and his widow, Mar:ha Johonnot. 

Below, we give a fine and accurate view of a 
scene in Lincoln Square, representing the new 
Antiquarian Hall, Court Houses and Unitarian 
Church. On the opposite page will be found 
some of the Indian curiosities, ete., preserved in 
the building known as Antiquarian Hall. In 
the last report of the committee of the society, 
we find the following remarks relative to the 


an 


A VIEW OF THE NEW ANTIQUARIAN HALL, OLD AND NEW COURT HOUSES, AND UNITARIAN CHURCH. 
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collection of curiosities; “The sciences of lan- 
guage, anatomy, and geology, have opened to 
explorers new fields, rich in those productions, 
which have, in this our day, thrown a flood of 
light upon things before imperfectly understood. 
Through the evidence disclosed by fossil remains, 
we can ante date all written history, and satisfy 
ourselves what animals and fishes existed before 
letters were known, and, through the help of 
anatomy, assign to them their appropriate classi- 
fication. So it is with languages. Their ele- 
ments are easily analyzed, and it is not difficult 


BELT WORN BY KING PHILIP. 


to trace the proofs of a kindred relation, where 
it exists, until the head or source is discovered. 
But it takes time, labor and patience. This 
source of evidence is open to us among the In- 
dians, and in the absence of all written records 
may, and probably will, lead us step by step till 
the parent tongue is found, and the line of kin- 
dred traced back to a common ancestor. By 
this process, much may he done to settle vexed 
questions, and improve our knowledge of Indian 
history. Analysis reaches the person of the In- 
dian, as well as his language. Although much 
has been done to develop a knowledge of his 
physical characteristics, yet it is believed much 
remains for research, When this field is fully 
explored, and the facts are collected, they will do 
much to settle and define the relation which he 


TOMAHAWKS OF VARIOUS SHAPES. 


bears to the other races inhabiting the earth.” 
We may add that the society has also a fine 
library, numbering some 20,000 volumes, and to 
which they are constantly adding. The first 
portrait on this page is that of Richard Mather, 
who was an eminent scholar and divine of puri- 
tanic date. He was a native of England, and 
came to America in the year 1635, to escape 
from persecution in his own country. He was 
settled for a number of years in Dorchester, 
Mass. ‘This portrait is in a fine state of preser- 
vation in the society’s rooms. The second por- 
trait is a copy of that now hanging in the Anti- 
quarian Hall, and drawn by our artist, repre- 
senting John Rogers, the world-renowned mar- 
tyr, who was burned at the stake in 1555, being 
the first who suffered martyrdom at the stake in 
Smithfield ; but of this history, our readers are, 
of course, familiar. The portrait is an original. 
The following incidents, which we gather mainly 
from “ Barber’s Historical Collections,” relating 
to the early history of the city of Worcester, is 
particularly interesting, as referring to the In- 
dians, and their hostilities to the whites: “ In 
October, 1668, a township of land of rather more 
than eight miles square, bounded easterly by 
Quinsigamond Pond, was granted ! the gene- 
ral court to Daniel Gookin, Daniel Henchman, 
‘Thomas Prentice, and their associates. On ac- 
count of the Indian war prevailing about this 
period, the immediate settlement of the place was 
ate ep In 1685, the Indians appearing 


riendly, the persons named above, together with 


MOCCASINS WORN BY TECUMSEH. 


John Wing, George Danson, Peter Goulding, 
Dickery Sargeant, Isaac Bull, and Jacob Leon- 
ard, ventured to begin the plantation. It ap- 
years, however, that there were six or seven 
Eten erected here in 1675, but, on account of 
King Philip’s war, which then raged, they were 
soon deserted. The natives who inhabited Quin- 
sigamond were of the Nipmuc tribe. The prin- 
cipal settlement of these Indians in Worcester 
was on a hill in the south part of the town, ex- 
tending into Ward, called by them Pakachoag, 
now known as Bogachoag. Wigwam Hill, on 
the eastern shore of Quinsigamond, was proba- 


PORTRAIT OF RICHARD MATHER, 


bly a favorite residence for them, on account of 
the fish and wild game in the vicinity. These 
Indians were visited by Mr. Eliot, the ‘ Indian 
apostle,’ and Mr. Gookin, 1674 ; at this time they 
had made considerable advances in civilization, 
and some of them professed Christianity. In 
1675, Pakachoag was visited by King Philip, 
who, by his artifices and threats, induced most of 
the Indians to take up arms against the whites. 
After the return of the whites to Worcester, in 
1685, the settlement of the place went on pros- 
perously till 1701, when the Indians again began 
to attack the frontier towns, and Worcester was 
again depopulated. After all the other planters 
had fled, Dickery Sargeant, with his family, de- 
termined to remain and brave the dangers from 
the Indian foe. He remained unmolested till 
1703 or 1704. The following particulars of his 
death are preserved. When the Indians sur- 
rounded his house, Sargeant seized his gun to 
defend himself; as he was retreating to the stair- 
way, he was shot down by the savages. Upon 
this they rushed into the house and completed 
the work of death by their tomahawks, and tore 
off his scalp. ‘They seized his wife and five chil- 
dren, and commenced a rapid retreat westward. 
Mrs. Sargeant, overcome with grief and fatigue, 
impeded their progress. As they were ascend- 
ing the Tataesset or Tatnick hills, a chief 
stepped out of the file, and, while pretending to 
be looking for game, came up behind Mrs. Sar- 
geant in an unsuspected moment, and deprived 
his sinking captive of life at a single blow. The 
children were carried into Canada, where they 
remained a long time before they were restored 
to their friends. Two of the children, Daniel 
and Mary, preferred remaining with their cap- 


tors, and adopted the habits and manners of the 
Indians. In 1709, Elisha Ward, who was sent 
on an express from Marlborough to Hadley, hav- 
ing stopped to examine his deserted farm, was 
killed. Peace being concluded with the Indians, 
Mr. Jonas Rice, with his family, on the 21st of 
October, 1713, moved into Worcester, and were 
the only inhabitants of the town until the spring 
of 1715. The first white male child born in 
Worcester was Adonijah Rice, who was born 
Nov. 7, 1714. His father built his house on 
Sagatabscot Hill, and his farm included some of 
the lands once cultivated by Sargeant. In 1715, 
a considerable number of persons joined the set- 
tlement; in 1718, their number was augmented 
by emigrants from Ireland, principally of Scotch 
descent. The first labor of the inhabitants was 
to erect a garrison-house, on the west side of the 
Leicester road, not far from the Old South 
Church. Another log fortress was built near the 
head of the street called Columbian Avenue; a 
third was on the Connecticut Road, north of 
Lincoln Square. A regular block-house was 
placed north of Adams Square, where a long 
Iron cannon was afterwards mounted to give 
alarm of coming danger. During the French 
war, this gun was removed to the green near the 
meeting-house. On the commencement of the 
Revolution, it was posted westward of the court- 
house. On the news of the march of the British 
to Lexington, its voice aroused the people to 
arms. Meetings for religious worship were first 
held at the house of Gershom Rice. A building 
was soon erected for religious worship on Green 
Street, north of the union of Franklin Street, 
where the inhabitants met, until a spacious meet- 
ing-house was reared on the site of the Old 


PORTRAIT OF JOHN ROGERS, THE MARTYR, BURNT AT THE STAKE, 1555. 


South Church, in 1719. According to the evi- 
dence furnished by the proprietary records, there 
were in Worcester, in 1718, fifty eight dwelling- 
houses. ‘ Tradition says they were humble edi- 
fices, principally of logs, one story high with 
ample stone chimneys. Some were furnished 
with windows of diamond glass, where the re- 
sources of the proprietor afforded the means for 
procuring such luxury; the light was admitted 
in many through the dim transparency of oiled 
paper.’ During the first movements of the Re- 
volution, Worcester was the central point whence 
the animating influences in favor of American 
freedom were diffused over the surrounding 
country. In March, 1775, the company of min- 
ute men in this place were directed to train half 


PIPE USED BY ROCKY MOUNTAIN INDIANS. 


a day in each week. This company had met al- 
most daily for months, and, under the instruction 
of Capt. Bigelow, they attained great proficiency 
in military science. Their services were soon to 
be required for the defence of the country. Be- 
fore noon on the 19th of April, an express came 
to the town, shouting, as he passed through the 
street at full speed, ‘ To arms, to arms, the war 
is begun!’ His white horse, bloody with spur- 
ring, and dripping with sweat, fell exhausted b 

the church. Another was instantly procured, 
and the tidings went on. The passage of the 
messenger of war, mounted on his white steed, 
and gathering the population to battle, made 
vivid impression on memory. The tradition of 
his appearance is preserved in many of the neigh- 
boring villages. In the animated description of 
the aged, it seems like the representation of death 
on the pale horse careering through the land 


COMB USED BY ROCKY MOUNTAIN INDIANS. 


with his terrific summons to the grave. The 
bell rang out the alarm, cannon were fired, and 
messengers sent to every part of the town to col- 
lect the soldiery. As the news spread, the im- 
plements of husbandry were thrown by in the 
field, and the citizens left their homes with no 
longer delay than to seize theirarms. Ina short 
time, the minute men were paraded on the green, 
under Capt. Timothy Bigelow; after fervent 
prayer by the Rev. Mr. Maccarty, they took up 
the line of march. They were soon followed by 
as many of the train bands as could be gathered, 
under Capt. Benjamin Flagg. On that day, 110 
marched from the town of Worcester for Con- 
cord. Intelligence of the retreat of the enemy 
met them after they advanced, and they turned 
towards Boston. When Capt. Bigelow reached 
the ancient Howe tavern, in Sudbury, he halted 
to rest his men. Capt. Benjamin Flagg, who 
had commenced his march an hour or two later, 


TOMAHAWK OF THE ORIGINAL SHAPE. 


came up, and insisting on pushing forward with- 
out loss of time, both officers moved on to Cam- 
bridge.” Being the focus fggm which radiates 
numerous lines of railroads north, south, east 
and west, Worcester is growing with a rapidity 
almost magical, and gives token of mercantile 
importance only second in this State to Boston 
itself. Vast amounts of capital are embarked 
here in various manufacturing interests, and the 
population is steadily and swiftly increasing. 
As it regards the views of the city, which we 
present on these two pages, our artist has drawn 
them on the spot, and they are, therefore, truth- 
ful and life-like; and our friends in Worcester 
will readily bear testimony of this. From time 


to time, we shall thus illustrate the various towns 
and cities of New England, thus enriching our 
per and enhancing its value to our already 
immense list of subscribers. Our artists are con- 
stantly engaged on every matter of general in- 
terest, and we shall continue to give 
utmost perfection as heretofore. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
THE FALL OF THE LEAF, 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 
Ye autumn leaves, that fall so fast, 
When sweeps along the wailing blast ; 
Ye tinted leaves, that strew the lea, 
Sad thoughts your fall awakes in me. 


O emblems of the life of man, 
Whilst here your faded state I scan ; 
I seem to view the hopes so gay, 
That gild awhile his little day. 


I see the loves, on angel wing, 

That o'er his path ambrosia fling ; 

I view the friendships, false as fair, 

That round him spread their pleasing snare. 


Thus do the winds of fortune blow, 
And all his withered blossoms go ; 
Behold, his glorious hopes are dead, 
See, friendship's glossy smiles are fled ! 


And love, that was his bosom’s boast, 
Droops—of its former self the ghost ; 
Time, that blights the sweetest flower, 
Steals the rose from pleasure’s bower. 


All the hopes on life that beam, 

Fly as the shadows of a dream ; 

The dearest friendships )outh can make, 
Fate or accident may break. 


Yet, weep not, man! thou child of sorrow, 
Hope on! behold a brighter morrow ! 
Unmoved, pursue life’s stormy way, 

Nor droop at pleasure’s pale decay ; 

Let blight arise—let tempests rave— 
There is a world beyond the grave! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE SECRET SIGN. 
A SKETCH OF THE SOUTHERN CAMPAIGNS. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 

In a desolate, rugged valley, the American 
The dis- 
tance from Philadelphia might be about twenty 
miles, in a north-westerly direction. The condi- 
tion of the troops was lamentable in the extreme ; 
and the only wonder is that they did not sink 
under their accumulated misfortunes. The win- 
ter was a most rigorous one; they were without 
shoes, blankets, or provisions ; their course could 
be traced by the tracks of their bleeding feet, 
cruelly cut by the ice, while their only shelter 
from the cold and piercing blasts, were rude log- 
huts, constructed to accommodate twelve men 
each, within which, upon the damp ground, was 
scattered straw for their beds. 

It is indeed surprising that hope did not give 
place to despair; but the intense desire for lib- 
erty, and an unshaken belief in the justness of 
their cause, enabled them to cheerfully endure 
hardship and privation. 

During this time the British had possession of 
Philadelphia, and were rioting to excess ; luxury 
and revelling were the order of the day, and the 


army were encamped for the winter. 


possessions of the brave men they were striving 
to subdue, wantonly appropriated to their use, 
while the rightful owners were struggling under 
the pressure of unequalled suffering for the love 
of country. 

Paper currency was almost worthless, and but 
little specie being in circulation, farmers were 
disinclined to part with their produce, and those 
indeed were fortunate who obtained a sufficient 
supply for their daily wants. 

Many of the whig families who remained in 
the city were robbed by the British soldiery, who 
left them but litle or nothing to subsist upon. 
The ladies, however, with ears ever open to the 
calls of charity, carried food from their own ta- 
bles to the American prisoners, and did all in 
their power to relieve the wants of the destitute. 
A few had friends without the city, who watched 
every opportunity to send a basket of provisions 
or a little money to their suffering relatives. 
These acts of kindness were attended with con- 
siderable risk, and numerous are the instances of 
life and liberty being hazarded for the sake of 
doing good. 

A farmer by the name of Israel, who resided 
in Wilmington, had a mother remaining in Phil- 
adelphia. He feared her slender means were 
exhausted, and resolved, in some manner, to aid 
her. 

“T cannot divest my mind of the idea that my 
mother needs assistance,” he remarked, one 
morning to his wife. 

“It is probable she does,’ 


she replied. ‘We 


have no reason to suppose that she has escaped 
the cowardly and brutal conduct of our common 
enemies.” 


“T must visit her in person,” added the farmer, 
after a short pause. “ My mother must not want 
for food when I am blessed with plenty.” 

“It will be a dangerous journey,” said Mrs. 
Israel, anxiously. 

“T am aware of that, but I can afford to risk 
something, as well as others of my countrymen. 
Think of the suffering at Valley Forge.” 

“TI cannot discourage you, but I have many 
fears for the result,” replied the wife, as she re- 
membered the rumors that each day brought to 
her ears. “ You cannot pass in the daytime,” 
she added. 

“No, I must go in the night; darkness is the 
best security.” 

“But you have not the countersign,” said 
Mrs. Israel, quickly. 

“T can obtain it from one of our tory neigh- 
bors.” 

“ And we must not overlook the fact that by 
that very circumstance, you will place yourself 
in his power,” rejoined the wife. 

“ Women are always anticipating evil,” con- 
tinued the farmer, with a smile. ‘“ Williams 
always has the pass-word, and you know we are 
as good friends as two men can well be, whose 
sentiments differ so widely.” 

“ He’s a wolf in sheep’s clothing !” exclaimed 
“A man that will desert 
the standard of his country, and league with its 


Mrs. Israel, warmly. 


enemies, is not to be trusted.” 

“We must hope in One who sways the desti- 
nies of nations, and eventually rights the wrong- 
ed,”’ was the earnest rejoinder of the brave farmer, 
as he set about the needful preparations. 

Mrs. Israel said no more; she was a patriotic 
woman, and though she felt some anxiety re- 
specting the fate of her husband, she thought it 
best not to dishearten him by unnecessary fears. 
As the farmer had anticipated, he found no diffi- 
culty in procuring the countersign from the 
neighbor mentioned, who granted the request 
without the least seeming reluctance. 

Israel reached the ferry without the occurrence 
of anything worthy of note, and was allowed to 
pass, by the sentinel, upon repeating the pass- 
word. He proceeded immediately to his moth- 
er’s residence. Upon entering, he was much 
surprised to find a younger brother there, upon 
the same business as himself; the latter belonged 
to the American army, and had been prompted 
by filial affection to privately visit his mother, 
who was now left alone, with the exception of a 
black servant. 

The unexpected mecting was a joyous and 
opportune one; for Israel soon discovered that 
his mother was really suffering for want of food 
and the customary comforts of life. While they 
were earnestly conversing together respecting 
the deplorable state of the country, the heavy 
tramp of horses and loud voices were heard at 


the door. 
The two sons sprang up and unsheathed their 


swords, while the terrified mother could barely 
articulate : 

“Save yourselves, my children! it is the Hes- 
sian officer, who, with his men, comes and goes 
when he pleases. 
And seizing the one next her, which happened 
to be the youngest son, she fairly forced him up 
stairs and through an aperture in the roof. 

Meanwhile the knocking and uproar did not 
cease below, and Israel, followed by his mother, 


You can escape by the roof.” 


considered it the safest course to open the door. 
“Be calm, mother!” 
wildly besought him to attempt an escape. 


he whispered, as she 


“ Show no fear, and act as though nothing un- 
usual had occurred.” 

Israel opened the door. In rushed the Hessian 
officer and his men, the former of whom instantly 
seized him, exclaiming : 

“ We have caught the rebel !” 

“You are wrong,” said the farmer, with much 
self-possession. “I am all right, it must be my 
brother whom you seek.” 

The officer looked at him intently, but did not 
relax his grasp. 

“ Judge for yourself,” added Israel, sceing his 
incredulity, and the thought flashing across his 
mind that he had been mistaken for his brother. 
“Judge for yourself,” he continued. “Do I 
look much like a soldier ?” 

The Hessian sergeant looked at him still more 
attentively, and after a moment’s pause, said : 

“ You don’t wear uniform, as I expected.” 

“No, and here is a suit belonging to my 
brother, which he left. You see it is much too 
small for me.” And Israel put on the uniform, 
with much coolness of manner, and quite con- 
vinced the officer that he had secured the wrong 
man. 


“JT perceive you are a loyalist,” said the lat- 
ter, shaking Isracl warmly by the hand, and 
pressing him to take a seat at the table which 
had been spread by the affectionate mother. He 
felt himself obliged to comply, and indicated 
to the latter, by a significant glance to do the 
same. She obeyed, and forced herself to listen 
quietly to the coarse and brutal remarks of the 
unwelcome guest, who repeatedly boasted of his 
success in dispatching “the cowardly rebels,” 
and in forcing the black to confess the fact of 
his young master’s presence at home. 

After he had protracted his stay to what 
seemed an interminable length of time, he re- 
marked that he was on duty, and quitted the 
dwelling, much to the satisfaction of his hostess. 

Israel congratulated himself on his fortunate 
escape, and soon afier took leave of his mother 
and brother. He reached home safely, but an 
hour afterward was arrested and made a prison- 
er. The words of his wife had proved prophetic ; 
his tory neighbor had indeed given him the 
counter-sign, but he had also betrayed him. 

The royal frigate Roebuck was then lying in 
the Delaware, directly opposite his farm, and 
Israel and his wife’s brother were instantly con- 
veyed on board, to be tried as spies. 

The farmer was one of the “ Committee of 
Safety,” and this fact being known, his position 
under the circumstances was a most dangerous 
one Mauch severity and hardship were used 
toward him ; his watch, a small sum of money, 
and even his clothes, were taken from him; his 
bed consisted of coils of ropes on sacks, with 
not the slightest covering to protect him from 
the cold night air. 

Israel considered his case a hopeless one, 
and quietly resigned himself to his expected fate. 
His tory neighbors gave evidence against him, 
and repeated a remark which he remembered 
having made, implying that he “would sooner 
drive his cattle as a present to General Washing- 
ton, than to receive thousands of dollars for 
them in British gold, to supply the royal ships 
of war.” 

This speech was full of treason, and speedily 
excited the ire of the British commander of the 
ship. He ordered a file of soldiers to proceed 
to the meadow, drive the cattle to the water’s 
edge, in full view of the prisoner, and slaughter 
them without hesitation. 

The farm was at the distance of a mile from 
the river, but as the ground from the meadow 
sloped gradually down to the water, there was 
nothing to obstruct the view, and Mrs. Israel 
who was watchful and anxious, saw every move- 
ment. She observed the soldiers leave the ship, 
go on shore, and proceed in the direction of the 
meadow, where the cattle were quietly grazing. 
Instantly divining their intention, she determined 
to save the cattle, if she risked her life in the at- 
tempt. Ordering a small boy to follow her, she 
hurried to the spot, lowered the bars, and at- 
tempted to drive them through the opening. 
The soldiers shouted to her to desist, threaten- 
ing to fire upon her if she did not. The un- 
daunted woman heeded them not, and they pui 
the threat into execution. The shots did not 
harm, save to make almost wild the already 
affrighted brutes, who bounded in every direc- 
tion across the field, while Mrs. Israel, to the 
hazard of life and limb, succeeded in driving 
them into a yard adjoining the barn. 

Not daring to venture farther among the farm- 
houses, the disappointed assailants returned to 
the ship, and related to the chagrined officer the 
failure of their mission. This incident hap- 
pened, it should be remembered, in sight of the 
commander of the Roebuck and his two prison- 
ers. 

Israel was treated much more rigorously than 
his companion ; daily was his situation becoming 
more critical, for the time was fast approaching 
for his trial. He knew the character of his 
judges well, and expected no mercy at their 
hands. 

One night as he was reclining upon his hard 
bed, a friendly-looking sailor approached him. 

“] wish to ask you a question,” he said, ina 
low, but kind tone. “Iam a friend, and wish 
you well, so you need not fear to answer me 
truthfully.” 

Israel signified his willingness to do so. 

“ Are you a free-mason,” resumed the sailor. 

“T am,” replied Israel, much astonished at 
the question. 

“Then there is some hope for you,” added 
the sailor quickly. ‘‘ To-morrow night there is 
a lodge held on ship-board, the officers who be- 
long will assemble, and in some way you may 


be able to alter their opinions respecting you. 
It is your last chance, for they will likely find 
you guilty of being a spy.” 

The countenance of Isracl brightened up; he 
expressed his gratitude to the sailor in the 
warmest terms, and laid himself upon the coil 
of rope with a lighter heart. 


The next day he was brought up for trial in 
due form; his tory neighbors were examined, 
and their depositions told fearfully against him. 
Contrary to the expectations of both, the prison- 
ers were permitted to speak for themselves, —Is- 
rael boldly but respectfully avowed the truth ; 
candidly acknowledged his visit to the city, yet 
denied going as a spy; but on the contrary to 
afford relief to a beloved and suffering mother. 
His earnest and eloquent words had no observ- 
able effect; the faces of his judges were stern 
and inflexible. Soon after, the farmer watched 
his opportunity, and made, to the commanding 
ofticer, the sign of the secret order to which he 
belonged. 

The change in the deportment of the officer 
was almost magical. ‘The severity of his coun- 
tenance relaxed, he manifested some confusion 
of manner, and presently communicated with 
his brother officers in a suppressed tone. 


“Gentlemen,” said the commander mildly, 
“it seems that we have labored under some mis- 
apprehension in regard to the character of this 
person. Instead of coming among us as a spy, 
it was to bring relief to a parent in need. I do 
not think it advisable to proceed further with 
the case.” 


In this opinion the others fully concurred, and 
Mr. Israel was acquitted. This was not all; he 
was treated with the greatest hospitality by the 
British officers, loaded with gifts tor himself and 
wife, and, as an additional mark of distinction, 
was sent on shore in an elegant barge. For this 
remarkable escape he was indebted to the secret 
sign of the masonic brotherhood. 


A SNAKE STORY—BUT TRUE. 

One of our most respectable citizens, residing 
within the corporate limits of the city, has re- 
lated to us that two years ago a small green 
snake was discovered in his grape arbor by 
some member of his family. It was uot disturbed 
or molested in any way. Little Snaky seemed 
to understand and appreciate this exemption 
from the curse pronounced against the serpent 
tribe, and has ever since continued its habitation 
in the arbor. During the time it has grown 
quite a respectable length, and become perfectly 
domesticated, and recognizes at once any mem- 
ber of the family, allows itself to be caressed, 
and in gathering grapes has not unfrequently to 
be pushed ont of the way. But let a stranger ap- 
proach it, and at once it manifests its displea- 
sure, and will allow no familiarity. This is 
every word true.—On inguiring the probable 
cause of its attachment to the grape arbor and 
its domestication—or rather civilization—the 
idea was suggested that possibly the juice of the 
grape, and tine shade afforded by the vines, in- 
fluenced the selection by his snakeship, and 
that the former had no doubt brought the amcli- 
orating and humanizing habits he had con- 
tracted. Our worthy informant is, uncompro- 
misingly down upon the “ardent,” and thinks 
its constant use as a drink is altogether brutal- 
izing, bringing its votaries upon a level with the 
crawling reptiles of the earth. On the other 
hand, he is inclined to believe that the juice of 
the grape—concocted as it is into various whole- 
some and pleasant wines, has a tendency to ele- 
vate, humanize, etherialize. He cited the tem- 
perate habits of the people of wine-producing 
countries, and their high appreciation of the 
beauties of nature, and love of rural pursuits, as 
proof of the fact. We may, therefore, deduce 
from this argument, that such influences oper- 
ating upon the snake in question, have brought 
it to its present civilized state and kindly dispo- 
sition. — Mobile Tribune. 


AND WHAT NEXT? 

A gentleman residing near the city overtook 
a well-dressed young man, and invited him to a 
seat in his carriage. ‘“ And what,” said the 
gentleman to the young stranger, “are your 
plans for the future?” ‘I am a clerk,” replied 
the young man, and my hope is to succeed and 
get into business for myself.” “ And what 
next /” said the gentleman. ‘ Why, I intend to 
marry and set up an establishment of my own,” 
said the youth. ‘And what next?” continued 
the interrogator. ‘ Why, to continue in busi- 
ress and accumulate wealth.” ‘ And what 
next? “It is the lot of all men to die, and I, of 
course, cannot escape,”’ replied the young man. 
“And what next?” once more asked the gentle- 
man; but the young man had no answer to 
make—he had no purposes that reached beyond 
the present life. How many young men are in 
precisely the same condition, careful of the life 
that now is, but thoughtless of that to come !— 
Family Herald. 


The gloomy outside, like a rusty chest, 
Contains the shining treasure of a soul, 
Resolved and brave.— Dryden. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
STANZAS. 


BY BE. CURTISS HINE, U. 8. N. 


Maiden fair, I fain would ponder 
On thy future destiny, 

As the bark of life doth wander 
Over time’s tempestuous sea ; 

But the task I find before me, 
Is a task too great, I see, 

So I'll pray the heavens o'er thee, 
May ever bright and cloudless be. 


May the path of life thou’rt treading, 
Strewn with fresh hopes ever be ; 
May it lead unto a wedding 
With a husband worthy thee ; 
May thy name be ever cherished, 
As a bright and holy thing, 
When thine earthly part has perished, 
And thy spirit found its wing. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
TURKEY AND THE TURKS. 
No. VII. 

THE SERAGLIO. 


BY DR. JEROME V. C. SMITH, 
AUTHOR OF A “PILGRIMAGE TO EGYPT.” 


A gentleman connected with the American 
legation informed myself and those of his coun- 
trymen who were in Constantinople, one morn- 
ing, that if we had any curiosity to visit that 
singular and altogether extraordinary palace of 
the Ottoman rulers, which is called Serai Bour- 
nou, that an opportunity was then presented. 
A firman could be procured that would not only 
permit us to go over the whole Seraglio, but also 
the Mint, the Arsenal, the great Mosques of St. 
Sophia, of Solyman the Magnificent, the Mau- 
soleum of Mahmoud II, and some other of the 
first class religious edifices. Of course the pro- 
position was instantly embraced. About forty 
dollars was the sum paid. We were accom- 
panied by Mr. Holmes, the secretary of legation, 
and the Rev. Mr. Goodale, a missionary,—who 
both understand the Turkish language, and who 
were of the highest value to us, in examining 
objects, and in translating notices, inscriptions, 
ete., which presented in the course of our explor- 
ations within the ancient walls of that most ex- 
traordinary of all national establishments. 

On approaching the city by water from the 
Sea of Marmora, the Seraglio is the leading, 
prominent object, on the European side of the 
Bosphorus. A kind of triangular enclosure, em- 
braced by a strong wall, large enough for a tol- 
erable sized city, is studded with a vast variety 
of edifices, irregularly arranged, covering an im- 
mense extent of ground, which was the ancient 
Byzantium. Here are courts, extensive gardens, 
parades, and also unappropriated fields, of sufti- 
cient dimensions to accommodate a multitude of 
inhabitants. 

Mahomet IT was the originator of this imperial 
seclusion. A first consideration was to have 
every inch of it so that no vulgar eye could pos- 
sibly profane the females by secing them. All 
the buildings are inelegant, but rather uncouth, 
externally, having each and every window thor- 
oughly grated, or rather protected, by fine lattice 
work. Some of the edifices have wide project- 
ing eaves, deep recesses, and such prodigious 
departures from all the common details of archi- 
tecture of other countries, that if there were 
nothing else to be seen, the oddity of these ac- 
cumulations, the suggestions, and mostly, the 
creations of the ladies of the harem, it would be 
an ample compensation for the fatigue and ex- 
pense of a visit. 

With their large incomes, from age to age, 
without the possibility of appropriating it any 
other way, the successive sultans have permitted 
them to rear these structures. One usually 
connects with another, and consequently, the 
old and the new, the creations of past centuries, 
with modern times, give additional interest to 
the whole group. We travel from the old to the 
comparatively new, and thus learn something of 
the whims, caprices and taste of their beautiful 
projectors. 

A more hopeless task could not be undertaken, 
than an attempt to describe the inside appear- 
ances of the various apartments, in the different 
buildings we inspected, and shall not, therefore, 
presume upon the reader’s patience beyond a 
few general observations. 

Some of the rooms were superb both in respect 
to prospect and finish. Gilded cornices, high 


studded walls, and magnificent workmanship in 
marble, in the bath rooms, especially, were the 
striking points. Neither pictures nor statuary 
of any kind were any where seen, except in a 
long corridor, perhaps one hundred and fifty feet 
in length, through which the secluded inmates 
passed from one superb suite of apartments to 
another, and there we saw a row of engravings, 
colored, in simple gilded frames. On the left 
hand was a plastered wall, without a break of 
door or window, the whole way, and on that 
surface they were suspended. On the right, 
there were a succession of large windows, latticed, 
looking into a garden. 

The pictures were representations of Napo- 
leon’s battles, with one or two views of wrecked 
vessels. In one small room, among the dozens 
that we examined, about fifteen feet square, the 
walls were either colored or papered, I forget 
which, almost black. There were three common 
parlor chairs in it, but no other furniture. These 
were the only things for sitting on, according to 
civilized rules, in the series. 

In another apartment, looking out upon the 
Bosphorus, a heavenly position on earth, so far 
as surrounding scenery contributes to give any 
spot the beauty of paradise, besides the large 
latticed windows, richly draped, there was an 
immense mahogany bedstead. It was a great 
box, ten feet square, the sides near three feet 
high, with high posts, sustaining a heavy tester 
overhead. It would conveniently accommodate 
six persons, without being crowded. A low 
bench ran round the walls, near the floor, in very 
many of the rooms, on which were cushions, 
similar to those in pews. Bedding was not scen 
anywhere. 

Baths abounded: they were marble depres- 
sions in the floor—or rather shallow tanks, put 
below the common floor level, some ten feet one 
way, by six perhaps in diameter. Scroll work 
in marble, bold curves and richly chiselled vines, 
were the principal ornamental appendages of the 
female residences. 

There were a multitude of smail apartments 
connected with the spacious ones, and doors 
leading from a second corridor to suites of rooms 
that we did not enter. Each and all the ladies 
of position have their own places for themselves, 
servants and children. Various apartments were 
for common use, admitting of freedom of range 
quite necessary for health, in a community of 
females, exclusively, who rarely expose them- 
selves to the influences of the open air, except 
when closely veiled, and in the gardens, in which 
the atmosphere is not much superior to the air 
of the house, on account of the high walls by 
which they are hemmed in. 

Then there were the dining rooms, drawing 
and frolicking rooms—for such were the naines 
we gave them, besides accommodations for an 
army of female slave attendants, the various 
grades of black and white eunuchs, with a num- 
berless retinue of gardeners, grooms, soldiers, 
civil officers, ete., who are attached to the Se- 
raglio in various capacities,—who never set foot 
beyond the theatres of their appropriate duties. 

Having been repeatedly asked where the ladies 
of the harem were all the while, it is hardly 
necessary to say,that had they been in the Se- 
raglio, no visitors could have had admission. A 
new palace on the Bosphorus, above the city, to- 
wards the Black Sea, occupied considerably by 
the father of Medjid, was in the occupancy of his 
family while we were in Constantinople. 

The deeds of blood and cruelty which have 
been transacted in the old Seraglio, have created 
a repugnance in the mind of the Sultan, and he 
may be said to have abandoned it. Still, eu- 
nuchs are there, and in secluded parts of the 
establishment, are supposed to be kadines of his 
late terrible father. 

In one direction in the yard, were a cluster of 
kitchens—cach recognized by its little dome. 
Every lady has her own cooks, food, and culina- 
ry apparatus. Several white eunuchs, small, 
pale, cringing, obsequious males, without beards, 
were leaning against pillars, walking across en- 
closures, and going from or entering doors. Of 
course, they would be the only safe persons to 
admit into the apartment of the females, whether 
ladies, servants or prisoners. I could not dis- 
cover to what race they belong; but my opinion 
is this, that they were Greeks. 

Mr. Goodale said that on a former occasion, 
he was permitted to pass through a suite of apart- 
ments closed to us. He remembered of having 
seen on the doors, labels, in Arabic, designating 
them as the first, second, third, fourth, ete. ladies’ 
quarters. It was evidence of their occupancy, 
from being thus tabooed. 


On entering the gardens—those plats espe- 
cially considered select—the promenades of the 
kadines, they disappointed me. There was a 
perfect stiffness and perpendicularity excessively 
tedious. Hundreds of orange trees, in tubs, as 
they are seen in the orange gardens of Paris, 
make up a large part of the show. A row of 
demi-green houses are for their protection in the 
winter. Raised beds, formal and hard, covered 
with flowers make up the remainder. It was 
like being in a deep pit, in one of these gardens 
—long and narrow, the sun only exerting a full 
influence, at least when we were in i¢, by being 
directly overhead. 

Mahomed II, by whose determination this 
house for himself and successors was projected, 
was proclaimed Padishain 1451. He took Con- 
stantinople May 29th, 1481. He was sirnamed 
Fatih—the opener, because he opened a way 
into the Christian city of the Greeks, and crushed 
their empire. 

No one of the Turkish dynasty has evinced a 
more heroic spirit, or entertained clearer percep- 
tions of absolute power. Bold, enterprising and 
regardless of the flow of blood in the accomplish- 
ment of lofty designs, he entertained such well 
grounded confidence in the preparation the 
prophet had made for all true believers, that he 
calmly prepared his own epitaph, and a cata- 
logue of the countries he had overcome, to be 
inscribed on his own tomb. 

A prominent sight within the great mural en- 
closure, is the pillar created by Flavius Theo- 
dosius I, a Greek emperor, who died of the 
dropsy in 395. I do not understand writers who 
say that it was thrown down by an earthquake, 
when it is certainly standing, or guides and his- 
torians have appropriated his name to some other 
monument. 

There were several enormously large sarco- 
phagi in a yard, of porphyry—large enough for 
comfortable bedrooms. They are of a remote 
antiquity, and show, beyond all contradiction, to 
what extraordinary perfection the ancients car- 
ried the art of working in stone. As they had 
neither iron nor steel, but cut those sarcophagi 
with copper tools—a material almost as difficult 
to chip as flint, they could not be equalled in our 
day, without costing more than any potentate 
would be willing to pay. 


LIBRARY OF THE SERAGLIO. 


It strikes a stranger as an absurdity, that books 
should be accumulated for those who never read. 
But several grand seignors have had an ambition 
to be learned, rather in the possession of the 
written wisdom of those distinguished for their 
political and historical attainments, than to actu- 
ally profit by the lessons of written wisdom. 

Here is a one-story building, quite by itself in 
an open space, ascended by steps—having a large 
window each side the door, erected by order of 
Mustapha III, in 1767, in the Bostangelar, or 
garden. I tind it described as having beauties, 
marble columns and other affixes that were not 
discovered by me. Unfortunately, the key 
keeper could not be found, and we therefore 
were obliged to get the limited knowledge 
within our grasp, in regard to the books, by peeps 
through the windows. On three sides of a large 
square room there were shelves, perhaps one 
foot apart—commencing some four feet from the 
floor, and reaching the ceiling. Not any of them 
were full, and some had but a very few books 
upon them at all. 

Instead of standing on their ends, the volumes 
were packed on their sides—one above another. 
They were generally quite thin, with a string or 
bit of ribbon hanging perpendicularly from be- 
tween the leaves, and were of all sizes. They 
were represented to be mostly Korans, executed 
by a pen, on parchment, paper, etc., at different 
epochs, and variously ornamented and gilded. 
Sentences from the Koran were inscribed on the 
walls, as they are on various buildings, door- 
ways, gates, and other marked places within the 
choice enclosure of the Seraglio. On the other 
hand, guide-books assert that this library pos- 
sesses costly works on all subjects—and among 
others, a splendid edition of Autar, on metallic 
paper. I cannot credit the declaration of Mr. 
White, that the collection contains 4440 volumes, 
upon any other principle than this, viz., that 
every little thin mass of leaves, a hundred of 
which would not have the thickness of a common 
duodecimo of four hundred pages, was counted 
as an individual volume. 

While we were reconnoitering some of the 
splendid series of rooms, especially for the Sul- 
tan’s use, communicating with each other by 
passage ways with those of the select ladies, a 


small case of books was shown that contained a 
choice collection of favorite works, chiefly 
amatory poetical effusions, which the grand 
seignor had brought to him whenever he felt 
inclined to have reading. It was a mahogany 
box, two feet high, two wide, and about eight 
inches thick, with two shelves inside, on which 
were reposing twenty-five or thirty extremely 
thin, but richly bound volumes. Their titles 
were on strips of pendulous ribbons—some of 
which the Rev. Mr. Goodale read. They were 
protected in front by a wire gauze covering. 

In several of the mosques, and at the residen- 
ces of the great officers, and the chief expounders 
of the Koran, there are collections of books, 
chiefly Persian and Arabic authors. The Turks 
appear to have had but a very few native writers. 

These libraries had their origin in a desire to 
copy the custom of the Kaliphs of Bagdad and 
Damascus, as an appendage of distinction, rather 
than from an inherent love of literature, for which 
the Turks, as a people, have no cultivated taste. 
There are individuals who read, and some his- 
torians have lived, but their thoughts and their 
narrations, locked up in a harsh language, in the 
Arabic character, cannot readily be disseminated, 
especially when not printed with type. 

Some of the females of the imperial harem 
have discovered a decidedly poetical talent, but 
the most that is known of them, comes obscurely 
and indistinctly, through the language of adula- 
tion, from some dependent on the Sultan, who 
exalts to the skies, on account of the position of 
the poetess, what might not be considered above 
mediocrity in a child of a less exalted station. 

There are writers and commentators on the 
laws, at Constantinople, but few if any on any 
other branch of what may be called literature or 
useful information. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
SHADES OF EVEN. 


BY D. HARDY, JR. 


Shades of even! gently falling, 
Welcome is the rest ye bring; 

Birds now seek the forest shadows, 
Where they rest with folded wing ; 

Sound and echo now are dying, 
Silence reigns on all around ; 

Stars gleam up amid the stillness, 
In the azure vault profound. 


Shades of even! ye are welcomed, 
By the noble men of toil ; 
For in sleep are they a season, 
Free from busy life’s turmoil. 
Twilight hour, so pure and holy, 
Brings a train of happy thought; 
And our silent, sweet communion, 
With the beautiful is fraught. 


Even’s shades, descending gently, 
Have a sad and holy power; 
Memories of the days of olden 
Come at this most hallowed hour. 
Eve-tide music, gently floating, 
Oft Ive heard, but vainly tried 
To give back the sounding cadence, 
Ere the holy echoes died. 


THE FIRST PRINTED BOOK. 

It is a remarkable and most interesting fact 
that the very first use to which the discovery of 
printing was applied was the production of the 
Bible. This was accomplished at Mentz, be- 
tween the years 1450 and 1455. Gottenburg 
was the inventor of the art, and Faust, a gold- 
smith, furnished the necessary funds. Had it 
been a single page, or an entire sheet which was 
then produced, there might have been less oc- 
casion to have noticed it; but there was somc- 
thing in the whole character of the affair, which, 
if not unprecedented, rendered it singular in the 
usual current of human events. ‘The Bible was 
in two folio volames, which have been justly 
praised for the strength and beauty of the paper, 
the exactness of the register, and the lustre of 
the ink. The work contained twelve hundred 
and eighty-two pages, and being the first ever 
printed, of course involved a long period of 
time, and an immense amount of mental and 
mechanical labor ; and yet for a long time after 
it had been finished and offered for sale, not a 
human being, save the artists themselves, 
knew how it had been accomplished. Of the 
first printed Bible eighteen copies are known to 
be in existence, four of which are printed on vel- 
lum. Two of these are in England, one being 
in the Grenville collection, one is in the Royal 
Library of Berlin, and one in the Royal Library 
of Paris. Of the fourteen remaining copies ten 
are in England—there being a copy in the Li- 
braries of Oxford. Edinburgh, and London, and 
several in the collections of different noblemen. 
The vellum copy has been sold as high at £1300. 
James Lenox, Esq., of New-York city, has a 
copy in his library, which was purchased by Mr. 
Davidson, (Agent for Messrs. Wiley and Put- 
nam,).at auction, in London, in 1848, for the 
sum of £500 sterling, equal to $2,200 indepen- 
dent of freight or duties. The custom-house 
Officers passed it free of duty, in consideration of 
its being a curiosity. It is the only copy upon 
this side of the Atlantic—N. Y. Mirror. 
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NEW LIFE BOAT. 

We give below an accurate representation 
of a new life boat lately constructed and per- 
fected by a Mr. Lee, of Manchester, Eng- 
land. It will be seen by the picture that 
she is rigged and manned for eighteen oars, 
besides a jib and two lugger sails. She is 
composed of two tubes of cylinder iron, 
supporting each other on the arch principle. 
She can neither sink, upset, swamp, nor be 
waterlogged. Weight of the boat, with 
gear, 54 cwt. 3 qrs.; weight, without gear, 
48 cwt., 1 qr., as ascertained by actual 
weighing in Woolwich Dockyard. We find 
the following account relating to this very 
remarkable structure in a London paper: 
At Liverpool, having been tested in gales, 
by steam, and every other means of proving 
her strength and stability, she issued her 
challenges to the life boats of Great Britain. 
But none would accept, or go through the 
whole trials, except the Northumberland 
Prize Life Boat, which proffered to meet the 
tubular, if it would sail round to Ramsgate. 
The Tubular Life Boat immediately started, 
and on her voyage touched at Menai-bridge, 
Caernarvon, Portdyllaem, and Abersock : at 
Barmouth the boat was tried on the bar on 
a heavy surf, and pronounced by certificate 
to be the most perfect life boat the harbor 
master and pilots had ever seen. She then 
sailed to Aberdovey, Cardigan, Fishguard, 
Dale, and Milford Haven, the Mumbles, Il- 
fracombe, Padstow, St. Ives, Penzance, 
Falmouth, Plymouth. Here she was tested 
by the Port Admiral Sir John Ommaney, 
and taken alongside the ander frigate, in 
the Sound, where eighty-two men were 
placed on her side, for the purpose of upsct- 
ting her, but were unable to effect it. From 
Plymouth she sailed to Cawsand Bay, Sal- 
combe, Tynemouth, Lyme Regis, Cowes, 
Southampton, Portsmouth. Here she was 
again inspected and tested by the Port Ad- 
miral, Sir Thomas Briggs, to his entire sat- 
isfaction, She then sailed to Shoreham, 
Newhaven, Rye and Ramsgate. On her 
arrival the following farther notice and chal- 
lenge was issued :—‘‘ The Tubular Life 
Boat’s challenge not having been accepted 
at Liverpool, and the Northumberland Prize 
Life Boat having stated her readiness to 
meet her, provided the former would come 
round to Ramsgate, the Tubular Life Boat 
has sailed, and arrived at Ramsgate. And, 
in addition to the first challenge, she will 
carry one person to every foot in length, and 
beach ona lee shore; and sixty persons shall 
at one and the same time jump and rush on 
board as if alongside the wreck of an emigrant 
ship.” But it was found that the Northumber- 
land Prize Life Boat had been sold to the Rams- 
gate Harbor Trastees, who refused to let the 
boat undergo all the trials proposed unless she 
was guaranteed by the builders in case of loss or 
damage. This the builders declined. The Tu- 
bular Life Boat then sailed for Woolwich, touch- 
ing at Margate and Gravesend. In ker voyage 
round, the Challenger experienced much rough 
weather: strong gales and white squalls off the 
Welsh coast; wild races through Ramsey and 
Jack Sound; a heavy gale on the night of the 
25th of June, off Tintagel Head, Cornwall; 
thick blowing weather round the Land’s End 
and in the English Channel. The crew consist- 
ed of the proprietors, with Mr. Thomas Evans, 
master of the Liverpool Magazine Life Boat, as 
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sailing-master, and five sailors. We trust that 
our Atlantic seaboard may soon be supplied with 
this invaluable life-saver. If the invention de- 
serves one half the encomiums of praise lavished 
upon it by the English press, it is far superior to 
all boats of this character yet improved in this 
part of the world. That we have most perfect 
and elaborate life boats, we are well aware; but 
the one of which we give a representation here- 
with, is certainly a most remarkable and success- 
ful invention, and worthy of attention by all in- 
terested in such matters. We are gratitied to 
see inventive genius directed in this channel, and 
for the purpose of the preservation of life: now 
and then we are called upon to chronicle the im- 
provements in fire-arms, to detail how they are 
rendered tenfold more destructive than heretofore, 
but this accords poorly with our own feelings— 
hamanity, not brutalism. is the predominating 
and most natural trait of the human heart. 


SPHULMEN Ur A NEW STYLE UF LIFE BUaT. 


[see Frederick Llunter’s story 


A BURMESE SOLDIER, 

We present below a rough sketch of one of 
the Burmese soldiers, as they commonly walk 
about the town. Many of them have endeavored 
to imitate the British soldier’s costume in part, 
and wear a short red jacket made of cotton 
or cloth, and on their heads have a sort of a con- 
ical pot made of tin, with a wide rim of the same 
material, to resist sabre cuts. Others again wear 
painted tin helmets of the shape that used for- 
merly to decorate the heads of warriors. A 
large portion carry muskets instead of spears, 
bat all have the dha or sword represented in the 
sketch. It is said that they are bad soldiers in 
the open field, but behind stockades they exhibit 
much courage. Thev are a strong, able-bodied 
and muscular race of people, and afford a strik- 
ing contrast tothe puny Bengalees. The bodies 
of the men are tattooed from about four inches 
above the hips to a little below the knees. Some 


of the designs are very curious, and repre- 
sent dragons and tigers in uncouth positions, 
snakes, etc., but all executed with much 
skill and with regard to minuteness. The 
man from whom the accompanying sketch 
is made has an irregular scroll-work pattern 
on his legs, interspersed with grotesque ani- 
mals, and about his waist the ornament fin- 
ishes with a design looking something like 
the tops of the pagodas of his country. 
They are domestic in their habits, and ex- 
hibit the strongest affection for their off- 
spring. A Burman never considers the 
number of his progeny too large, as the 
means of provision for them are always 
within his reach, and it is considered honor- 
able to have his “ quiver fall.” Altogether 
they appear to be a happy, contented people, 
full of fun, always ready to laugh at a joke, 
practical or otherwise, and exhibiting much 
good temper in all their amusements, Of 
these, cock fighting is one of the principal, 
and it is one in which they show much 
skill in training their pugnacious favorites. 
Matches are made on the open roads, and 
when from the length of the “round,” the 
birds are exhausted, the owners take them 
up and carefully shampoo their proteges, 
and revive them by moistening their beaks 
and rubbing the muscles of their thighs. 
Much money changes hands on these occa- 
sions. The dress of the women consists of 
a piece of silk or cotton cloth, drawn across 
the bust, under the arms, leaving the shoul- 
ders bare. This reaches to the waist, whence 
another piece of silk. called the “ ta-mien,” 
falls to the knees. The narrowness of this 
petticoat, which is only wide enough to be 
tucked in at the waist, causes the leg to be 
exposed above the knee at every step. 
Among the higher classes, an en-gyee or 
jacket of fine muslin or silk gauze is worn 
in addition to the above dress. The nar- 
rowness of the lower garment prevents the 
woman from walking in a free and unre- 
strained manner, and she shuffles along in a 
shambling style that is anything but elegant. 
Their long glossy black hair is drawn back 
from the face and tied behind with great 
care. Upon this portion of their toilet they 
bestow much pains, and they exhibit con- 
siderable taste in arranging roses and other 
flowers in their jetty tresses. Both sexes 
have holes in their ears through which they 
pass cylindrical pieces of wood, bone, glass, 
or gold ; and the size of some of these orna- 
ments is marvellous. When the incision is 
first made in a boy’s or girl’s ear—an occasion 
of much rejoicing and festivity—a small roll of 
thin fine gold or bamboo is inserted in the ori- 
fice. This is removed after a time for a larger 
piece, which again gives place to another of in- 
creased size, until it reaches about an inch in di- 
ameter, and the lobe of the ear becomes a mere 
thin fleshy circle, encompassing the ornament. 
When, as is frequently the case, this is a roll of 
pure gold, measuring about an inch and a quar- 
ter in height, and about three quarters of an inch 
in diameter, the ear is dragged down to a length 
that, to a foreigner, appears very ugly, but by a 
a Burman is considered fashionably clegant. 
These holes are sometimes useful, and serve the 
purpose of cheroot cases. It is not uncommon 


to see a girl walking along the road with her 
cheroot poking through her ear. This she re- 
moves on meeting some friends, and with them 
squats on the ground and enjoys her tobacco. 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 


“ The Poor Cousin,” an admirable story, by Mrs. Cano- 
LINE ORNE. 

* The Green Chamber. or the Midnight Visitor,” a fine 
story. by Francis A. Dunivace. 

The Mameluke, or the Sign of the Mystic Tie,” a tale 
of the camp and court of Bonaparte, by B. Pertey Poors. 
We shall commence, in our next number, a superb histo- 
rical romance, thus entitled. 

“Turkey and the Turks,” No. VIII, relating to the 
Throne of Turkey, by Dr. Jenome V. C. Smira. 

“ Autographs and Autography,”’ No. IX, by WituiaM 
Epwarp Know es, giving the signatures of James K. 
Polk, Lewis Cass, John Tyler, Charies Dickens, T. 3. Ar- 
thur, Dr. J. H. Kobinson, James T. Fields, and A. J. H. 
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ine,’ No. X, di ibing the Dead Sea, 
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cn Hours of Childhood,” verses, by E. Curtiss Hine, 


truth and Friendship,” lines, by Canoine A. Har- 
DEN. 
“The Oak of the Forest,’’ verses, by Josera H. Buren. 
* Farewell,’ a poem, by Mrs. H. SThPHENS. 


“The Sailor’s Bride,” lines, by Pata EARLE. 

“The Exile Sisters,’’ a poem, by Mrs. ELpRepGE. 
* Musings,” verses, by Epwarp M. Bisper. 

* The Gem of the Tropics,” verses, by M. M. BALLou. 
* Remembered Ones,”’ lines, by J. Hunt, JR. 


“The Autumn Tree,” a poem, by Owen UG. WARREN. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

We shall give a very elaborate and perfect general view 
of the New Ilampshire State Fair, which lately took place 
at Meredita Bridge, N. H. Drawn by our artist, Mr. Maa- 
ning. 

A fine series of Californi 
gold region. 

First, a Bridge across the American River, at Leslie’s 
Ferry, California. 

Second, a view representing a Miner in a prospecting 
train, in search of gold. 

Third, a very view of 8 Cemetery, 
where rest the ashes of many a sanguine gold seeker. 

Fourth, a very excellent and interesting picture of a 
Native Indian Chiet, as they now appear. 

Fifth, a characteristic view of a California Pampero, in 
the gold region. 

Sixth, an interesting picture of a California Senorita, as 
drawn upon the spot. 

Seventh, an expressive and accurate view, giving a pic- 
ture of an Indian Squaw and Children. 

A picture of Chinamen en route for the mines inland, to 
dig gold. 

Also an interesting series = — York State views, made 
by our artist, Mr. H. W. Par. 


First, an admirable picture - on State Prison and Rail- 
roud Buildings, at Auburn, N. Y. 


Second, a fine view of Fort Hill Cemetery, situated at 
Auburn, N.Y. 

Third, a beautiful picture of Glenhaven Water Cure Es- 
tublisuinent, on Skeneateles Lake, 


Fourth, an admirable drawing and picture of the famous 
Owasco Lake, N. Y., forming a very fine series. 

A large and very artistic picture, representing the late 
Duke of Wellington on horseback. 

An eastern picture, finely illustrating Dr. Jerome V. C. 
Simmith’s interesting series of articles, by an engraving of a 
Muezzin calling to Prayers, after the style of the east, by 
our artist, Mr. Manag. 

A local picture, representing a body of Swedish Emi- 
grants, a» tuey lately appeared passing our vilice. By our 
artist, Mr. Aowse. 
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“Tue QUEEN OF THE Sea: or, Our Lady of 


the Ocean.”” By Nep Buntiine.—The constant 
demand for this interesting nautical tale has in- 
duced us to issue a new edition of the same—it 
having been long out of print. It is now for 
sule at all of the periodical depots throughout 
the United States, and at the office of publication. 
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SPLINTERS. 


-++. Mad. Sontag is creating a musical furore 
only second to Jenny Lind’s. 
.++» Monsieur Petin made a successful balloon 
ascension from Bridgeport, Ct., on the 7th inst. 
+++ Little Camille Urso “draws a long bow,” 
considering her extreme youth. 
.++. The Spanish authorities are entangling 
Cuba in a most fatal situation. 
. Punch notices, as properly named, the 
Kill-bury and Maims-worth railway. 
Lessing’s gorgeous painting, “ The Mar- 
tyrdom of Huss,” is exhibiting at the Atheneum. 
... Akeg of silver, containing $1000, was 
lately dug up near Norfolk, Va., dating 1827. 
.. There are said to be a vast number of 
Americans in Italy this season. 
..+. The U. S. treasury and mint are said to 
contain some $20,000,000 in coin. 
.-. Boys playing truant from school are 
punished by the Boston city authorities. 
.. The yellow fever has been terribly fatal 
the past season in the West Indies. 
..+. Mr. Goodall, at the Howard, bids fair to 
be a great favorite with our theatre-goers. 


POLITICAL WARFARE, 

It is much to be regretted that political diseus- 
sions and struggles for political ascendency can- 
not be conducted with amenity and dignity. It 
is a deplorable thing that men cannot confine 
their arguments to principles without descending 
to personalities. What a spectacle is that pre- 
sented by a great people, divided in opinion, and 
through their oral and published organs, reviling 
and railing at each other, vieing in the use of 
opprobrious epithets, and hurling every sarcasm, 
in which the vocabulary of Billingsgate abounds, 
at the heads of antagonistic candidates! The 
far outsider, perched upon some transatlantic 
eminence, and surveying the deadly strife, with- 
out any intimate knowledge of the electioneering 
practices and customs of the Yankees, must in- 
fallibly come to the conclusion that the Ameri- 
cans always select for incumbents to fill the 
highest office in their gift, the most worthless 
fellows to be found, that the government is al- 
ways corrupt and badly administered, and that 
the country is going to ruin with railroad speed. 

Our neighbors across the ocean are thus led to 
wonder how, with such infamous leaders, such 
villanous corruption and neglect in all the de- 
partments of government, the nation, as such, 
can exist at all. And he finds it hard to recon- 
cile its seeming prosperity with the assertions of 
its own citizens, A nearer and closer investiga- 
tion solves the mystery.—It is plainly evident 
that personal abuse and fierce philippic have 
come to be the objurgatory weapons of political 
contest. Vainly do rival candidates for the pre- 
sidency endorse each others’ characters, and pro- 
fess mutual respect and regard, it is only a pretty 
dumb-show, mere by-play, and precedes a battle 
royal between their partizans. How volubly the 
lie is given and returned! what fierce charges 
ring from the rostrum, and reverberate around 
the stump! How active are the partizan editors! 
What seas of ink are shed! What ingenious 
fabrications are resorted to! 

O consistency ! fair daughter of wisdom, where 
art thou departed? This crying evil grows 
worse and worse, instead of abating; as the ha- 
bitual dram-drinker, or opium-eater, feels com- 
pelled by his craving to increase his dose of the 
stimulus daily as he becomes more and more 
accustomed to it; so do political partizans, as 
their moral epidermis becomes toughened by con- 
tinual drubbing, require more furious attacks 
and sharper methods of annoyance. Truly this 
is a most unfortunate, most unhappy, and need- 
less state of affairs. 

We esteem ourselves very fortunate that, in 
the midst of the noise, confusion and commotion 
of contending parties, we enjoy the peaceful po- 
sition of neutrality; seeking rather to amuse, 
divert and instruct the minds of our readers, 
than to inflame and exasperate them. For our- 
selves, we have a full faith in the fortunes of our 
country, and the brilliancy and permanency of 
her institutions. 


THE MAMELUKE: 
—oR— 
THE SIGN OF THE MYSTIC TIE. 
A Tule of the Camp and Court of Bonaparte. 


BY B. PERLEY POORE. 


We shall commence in our next number a 
superb historical romance, thus entitled, by the 
above able and well-known writer and traveller, 
who has succeeded in weaving together history 
and romance, so as to form one of the most 
spirited and delightful stories we have ever pub- 
lished. Major Poore writes of the spots which 
he has visited in person, and Egypt and the Holy 
Land are described as he himself has seen them. 


Nationat Tueatre.— This establishment 
will open on Monday next, when the Boston 
public will be offered something in the way of 
theatricals, richly worth their attention and 
patronage. 


Lovis Napotron.—We are not naturally 
vindictive—but if this scape-grace had chanced to 
have been killed by that machine—well, we 
should not have wept, that’s all. 


RATHER INGLORIOUS.—To think that the 
Duke of Wellington should have died of eating 
too much venison steak ! 

W. F. Jounson.—We are pleased to learn 
that this old favorite of the Boston theatre-goers 
will be with us this winter. 


INDIA, 

It will be remembered that we last week gave 
our readers a fine view of Prome, and the river 
Irawaddy, since when the last English news 
brings us an additional item of interest, by the 
overland mail from India, by which we learn that 
the chief event of importance that had occurred 
at the seat of war in Burmah, since the depar- 
ture of the previous mail, was the capture of the 
town of Prome, by a fleet of light steamers, un- 
der the command of Capt. Tarlton. The river 
Irawaddy, below Prome, divides into two branch- 
es, the left channel being defended by two strong 
fortresses, and the right unnavigable, except 
during the rainy season. Capt. Tarlton having 
been warned by some friendly natives that the 
left channel was defended, and being also favor- 
ed by the flood, ascended the right branch of the 
river, and entered the town without resistance, 
carrying off twenty-eight guns. Having no 
orders to advance, he returned to Kaugorm, al- 
though there was reason to believe that the fleet 
could have made its way to Ava, the capital. 
Under these circumstances, the Fabian policy of 
the general in command has given rise to con- 
siderable discontent. A postscript to the above 
intelligence states that an immediate advance on 
and occupation of Prome is expected, and rein- 
forcements will at once be sent from Madras and 
Bengal. We mention these facts as being of 
additional interest to the readers of the Pictorial, 
who are thus timely informed of, striking Eu- 
ropean events, and also have depicted before 
them the interesting localities themselves. 


SUGGESTIVE. 

Walking by the southern entrance to the Com- 
mon, the other day, with a friend, we found one 
of the large iron gates unshipped from its sup- 
porters, having apparently been just repaired in 
some injured bars. 

“Remarkable coincidence,” said Muggles.— 
(Muggles is a great friend of ours.) 

“What is a remarkable coincidence?’ we 
asked, innocently, looking around. 

“The resemblance that gate bears to a con- 
demned criminal,” he replied, looking solemnly 
at the piece of iron-work. 

“What do you mean, Muggles? 
dreaming awake, eh ?” 

“Don’t you see the resemblance between that 
gate and a condemned criminal !” 

“No.” 

“Why, it’s going to be hung! can’t you see 
the hook and staples ?”” 

We turned down Winter Street, and left Mug- 
gles to reconcile the suggestive scene with his 


own conscience. 


Are you 


MUSICAL. 

It is long since we enjoyed such a musical 
treat as was afforded us by attendance upon 
Malle. Caroline Lehmann’s debut at the Melodeon, 
a few evenings since. Coming among us almost 
entirely unheralded, this beautiful woman, and 
really brilliant vocalist, delighted and astonished 
her audience, who evinced their appreciation by 
long and reiterated plaudits. The house was 
quite full, and among the company we noticed 
a large ber of amat and professional 
musicians. 


> 


Miss Kimperty.—This lady has certainly 
improved vastly in her profession since her for- 
mer appearance in Boston. Her conception of 
character is marked by originality, and her 
reading is faultless. 


+ 


The Mountain Eagle (Oregon), chronicles the fact that 
a lump of nearly pure gold, weighing twenty-five pounds, 
had been found.— Philadelphia Saturday Post. 

It is “orful” hard to believe some of these 
gold stories, isn’t it? 


Mitp ror tHe Season.—We hear of many 
trees in this vicinity that are in blossom for the 
second time, so mild has been our Fall. 


> 


Soutn Boston Gazetre.—This excellent 
local paper has lately entered on a new volume, 
and evinces unmistakeable tokens of enterprise. 


Personat.—Hon. Abbott Lawrence, late min- 
ister to England, is expected to eat a dinner in 
public with his friends, in honor of his return. 


Mivitary.—The Boston Artillery had a splen- 
did time in New York. 
Recerpts.—The Horticultural Exhibition, re- 
presented in our last paper, netted $1250. 


“Tn ‘this city, we Rev. Mr. Pond, “Mr. Eleazer Boynton, 
Jr., to Miss Mary E. P. Chadbourne. 

By Rev. Mr. Kirk, Mr. Luther Shaw, of Providence, R. 
I., to Miss Lucrutia Chapin. 

By Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Archibald Cameron to Miss Mary 
J. Robinson. 

By Rev. Mr. Richards, Mr. John 8. Sanderson to Miss 
Charlotte H. Little. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. William B. Coan to Miss Ada 
L. Hoyt 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Anderson, Mr. John J. Mann, 
of Brooklyn, N. ¥., to Miss Sarah E. Dove. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Thayer, Mr. Abner I. Benyon 

to Miss Ruth Ann Town. 

at Reading, by Rev. Dr Barrett, of Boston, Mr. Joseph 
D. Coburn, of Boston, to Miss Maria E. Baker. 

At Lowell, by Rev Mr. Cox, Mr. Charies Thompson to 
Miss Lucy Brigham. 

At Hingham, by Rev. Mr. Richardson, Dr. Robert W. 
Oliphant, of St. Louis, Mo., to Miss Sarah M. Harding. 

At North Bridgewater, by Rev. Mr. Ashley, Mr. Emory 
F. Wetherell to Miss Ellen F. Gates, both of Worcester. 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mc. Burt, Mr. Lorenzo D. Da- 
vis to Miss Susan P. Potter. 

At Eradford, by Rev Mr. Munroe, William N. Kimball, 
Esq., to Miss Louise Hopkins, of Groveland. 

At Portland, Me., by Kev. Dr. Carruthers, Mr. Timothy 
E. Stewart to Miss Sarah F. Emery. 

At Claremont, N. H.. by Bishop Chase, Mr. James E. P. 
Stevens, of Boston, to Miss Mary P. Abrams. 

At Amsterdam, N. Y., Mr. Timothy C. Pelton, of Spring- 
field, Ms., to Miss Sarah B. Arnold. 


LPP PAL LPP LD LAID LPL LALLA LL 

In this city, Mrs. Mary Walker, 39; Mrs. Judith Smith, 
47; Mr. Thomas Drown, 44; Mrs. Margaret B. Robbins, 
76; Mr. Samuel H Skimmings, of Halifax, N.3., 29; Miss 
Nancy Hunt, 65: Mrs. Elizabeth McKenzie, late of " aber- 
deen, Scotland; Mr. Geo. Knot, 22; Mrs. Lydia Baker, 68. 

At Roxbury. Mrs. Nancy Sampson, 72. 

At Chelsea, Mrs. Joanna W. P. Wilder, 33. 

At Cambridge, Nancy Hale, 63. 

At Dorchester, Mr. Thomas Lewis, 88. 

At Lynn, Mrs. Abigail Brickett, 47. 

At Salem, Mrs. Harriet Kendall Treadwell, 61. 

At Beverly, Mrs. Mary Sargent, 7 

At Ipswich, Capt. William Willeomb, 55. 

At Newburyport, Mr. David W. Reynolds, 27. 

At Lowell, Miss Caroline &. Fullerton, 20. 

At Billerica, Mrs. Philadelphia Aldrich, of Bow, 90. 

At Fitchburg, Mrs. Phebe P. Abbott, of Lowell, 34. 

At South Dennis, Mr. William Dean, 40. 

At New Bedford, Mrs. Margaret Young, 40. 

At Nantucket, Mrs. Lydia Calder. 80. 

At Worcester, Hon John W. Lincoln, 65. 

At Stow, Mr. Walter Miles, of Boston, 46. 

At Springfield, Mr. Solyman Merrick, 50. 

At Seabrook, Mr. Edward Gove, $1. 

At Portland, Me., Mr. John R. Hall, 29. 

At Kennebunkport, Me , Mrs. Betsey Huff, 68. 

At Wells, Me., Mrs Abigail taton, 92. 

At Duxbury, Vt , Mr. David Pheips, 105. 

At Providence, Samuel Green, Esq., 44. 

At Pomtret, Ut Mr. Noah Perrin, 32. 

At lioboken N.J., Mr. Edward Brown. 55. 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing-Room Companion, 
A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant 
and available form, a weckly literary melange of notable 
events of the day. Its columns are devoted to origi 
tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 
and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole 
well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 


contain views of every populous city m the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemi- 
sphere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, beth male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with numerous specimens from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
printed on fine satin-surface paper, from a font of new 
and beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it,—pre- 
senting in its mechanical execution an elegant specimen 
of art. It contains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and 
illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 


pages. It forms 

The Best Family Paper, 
inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in tion with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany jt presents, to inculeate the s t and 


highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing up-to view all that is good and pure, and avoiaing all 
that is evil im its tendency. In short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, bes sought after for its 
combined excellencies 


TERMS: $2 00 PER VOLUME. 
OR, $400 PER ANNUM. 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 

Each six months completes a volume, commencing on 
the first of January and July; thus making two volumes 
per year, of four hundred and sixteen pages each. 

> Une copy of the FLAG or ovr Union, and one copy 
of the PicroniaL Drawine-Koom COMPANION, one year, 
for $5 WO. 

The Drawtne-Room Companion may be 
obtained at any of the periodical depots throughout the 
country, and of newsmen, at ten cents per single copy 

Published every Sarurpay, by 

F. GLEASON, Boston, Mass. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, cor. Spruce Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
BURGESS, TAYLOR & Co., 111 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
A. C. BAGLEY, 10 West 3d Street, Cincinnati. 
J. A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
E. K. WOODWARD, cor. 4th and Chesnut, St. Louir, 
(> Subscriptions received at either of the above places. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
MY ANSWER. 


BY J. BUNT, JR. 
If I were asked, what best I°d prize, 
As sacred gifts conferred on me ; 
And which I'd hoard as treasures rare, 
My answer back would sadly be : 


A mind, that’s void of all offence, 
A heart, as pure as sinless youth ; 

A will, to never swerve from right, 
A soul, whose polar star is truth. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 
No. IX. 


BY REV. F. W. HOLLAND. 


ENVIRONS OF JERUSALEM. 

Arovunp Jerusalem, the presence of the Great Teacher is more 
easily felt than within the dome-crowned capital : these steep hill- 
sides and ancient graves, these twisted olive trees and melancholy 
walks remain the same as when, over this same mule path, he 
crossed the mountains to his friend’s house at Bethany, or dis- 
coursed with his disciples beneath the forest shelter, or prayed in 
the solemn shade of the grove at eventide. Bethphage is quite un- 
known, Bethany has entirely lost its name, Kedron is utterly dry 
even in the season of rain; but yet, the valley of Jehoshaphat, of 
Gihon and of Hinnom, the pool and village of Siloam, the Mount 
of Offence and of Olives, the tombs of the kings and the prophets, 
Job’s well and the potters’ field, the fresh air, rich slope and 


graceful outline of the curtain of Judean hills remain substantially ° 


what they were eighteen centurics ago. 

Very impressive is it, and very much in sympathy with one’s 
feelings, that Jerusalem is surrounded by tombs. That which 
bears the name of Jeremiah, the Turkish Custode could never be 
found to open: my consolation was, that, after passing through 
those tombs at Thebes, nearly as long as the Quincy Market, and 
carved all the way above and around, the two chambers honored 
by the name of the gloomiest of prophets had not much to exhibit. 
The “ tombs of the kings” on the same side of the city had rather 
a handsomer carved front, very much like an old-fashioned chim- 
ney-piece. Through this opening you pass into a spacious ante- 
chamber, out of which are three chambers, each with six or eight 
vaults, whose stone door lay flat and fallen before us: but there 
are no hieroglyphics or paintings, the whole wears a modern air, 
and no Hebrew inscriptions are to be found. If the tomb of the 
Empress Helena, who was buried somewhere here in great mag- 
nificence, why so many small apartments, and why no trace of 
her revered name in legendary history? On the opposite side of 
the city, upon that western slope of Olivet which looks to the 
Omar mosque, we visited, what Robinson did not, the tombs of 
the prophets and of Absalom, cut eut of the live rock, the latter 
in almost perfect preservation, surmounted by a little pyramid 
and rather a fine-looking monument. In the absence of any cer- 
tainty about these names, it is far more pleasant to believe than 
to disbelieve. Nothing can be more absurd than to visit a coun- 
try, whose chief interest is its traditions, for the sake of question- 
ing and doubting them all. And it is very certain that this valley 
has been watered by the blood of the prophets, and that their 
tombs were standing in good repair when—in the twenty-third 
chapter of Matthew—Jesus pointed his warning against the 
Pharisees. 

Higher up on the Mount of Olives, we passed down into a sub- 
terranean chapel, and were shown the spot where the disciples 
slept while their Master was in his agony. Hard by is Gethsem- 
ane, a garden enclosed by a lofty stone wall, containing eight 
immensely old olive trees, which the friars were just that moment 
manuring with their own hands. These trees have evidently en- 
joyed such constant care, and present such genuine signs of an- 
tiquity, and the olive itself is so capable of prolonged life, that I 
could readily believe these to be the immediate descendants of the 
original trees; but eighteen hundred years are rather too much 
for the age of a fruit tree anywhere. Besides, the Romans had 
an ugly custom of cutting down the groves around a place which 
they besieged, every particle of wood that they could obtain being 
in demand for the cumbrous military machines, sheds, towers 
and battering-rams which we know they employed against 
Jerusalem. And yet, too, I liked to feel that, not far from where 
I stood, He, whose bosom throbbed with intense love for human- 
ity, in sight of the flitting lights of the crowded streets, in hear- 
ing of the ancient prayers which went up from thousands of 
house-tops, in the quiet air of evening, and with a perfect vision 
of all that the dreaded morrow should bring, gave himself up a 
willing sacrifice. 

The Chapel of the Ascension upon the crest of the hill is evi- 
dently a mistake. The Record says that it was toward Bethany, 
and Bethany lies hidden in a hollow some ways down on the fur- 
ther side of the mountain, a small village, containing the tomb of 
Lazarus, and some forty inhabited houses, in the best of which we 
passed a tolerable night upon the hard earth-floor. 

Siloam hangs on a very steep slope, over the banks of the Ke- 
dron, which divides it from the pool bearing the same name : the 
“poet Harriet” thought it had “some grandeur,” but if Miss 
Martineau could have walked with me over heaps of decaying 
matter, and been as fiercely assailed by wolfish curs, and seen 
there was no decent place in the whole village, she could not have 
named it less than the meanest hole in Syria. “ Siloa’s brook 
that flowed fast by the oracle of God” is quite a different thing, 


and its waters still roll on as clearand sweet as ever; the fountain 
of Mary, more to the north, which was perhaps the “ king’s pool” 
of Nehemiah, feeds Siloa; and is supplied itself with a peculiar 
bubbling and a sudden swell at times, from a singular source that 
has been discovered but not explored under the great mosque : 
this again no doubt comes from the “ pools of Solomon,” which 
still remain near Bethlehem, and send their unfailing blessing 
through the aqueduct, believed to be nearly three thousand years 
old. At the upper fountain, which is directly beneath the old 
temple’s walls, you descend twenty-six stone steps, and come to 
a stream a foot deep, purling sweetly over a pebbly bed seven- 
teen hundred feet, through a subterrancous canal, as was ascer- 
tained by the examination of Dr. Robinson. 
deep, nearly square, pit, where persons are to be seen every day 
drawing water, a number of gardens and orchards are supplied 
through a small conduit, and a very agreeable change is made 
from the yellow barrenness of the hill-tops, and the gloomy as- 
pect of such a multitude of graves. 

Opposite to this, and just above the Absalom monument, the 
Jews love to rest, little thinking how much of their history is 
symbolized in that of the spoilt child of David. They prefer it 
to all the world for a resting place, and gladly sacrifice everything 
to sleep here in the dust hallowed by their holiest and noblest. 
The mountain-slope is entirely covered with Hebrew inscriptions, 
and I found them frequently making more. Here, they think, the 
Redeemer will come with the sound of trumpet to judge the na- 
tions, and avenge his own people, according to Zechariah, the 
prophet. 

It is amazing, that while the view from the Mount of Olives is 
so wonderfully rich, the Mount itself, like the other hills, remains 
most of the day and all the evening, unvisited. 
look down upon the rich plain of Jericho, in the distance, the 
desolate mountains of the Temptation, the appalling loneliness of 
the Dead Sea, and behind that again utter desolation. To the 
west, beneath your feet, is the valley of the Kedron, running 
down by Hinnon or Gehenna, where now the savage-tire of Mo- 
loch, or that which consumed the city offal, is alike extinguished, 
though naturally enough the accursed flame gave an appalling 
idea of punishment to the Jew of ancient time : the inaccessible 
summit of Moriah lies mapped out beneath your eye, you see how 
irregularly the buildings are arranged, how much over-praised the 
general effect has been, and how straggling are the turbaned 


This issues in a 


To the east you 


worshippers. 
over the sepulchre, and to the left the mosque, David’s tomb at 
Mount Zion, and the pretty English church of St. James, over a 
At the north stretch 
Ebal and Gerizim, and the mountains of Ephraim, all inhabited 
still with thrilling memories of the suffering and triumph of the 
chosen race. 

An hour and a quarter of smart riding brought us to Bethle- 
hem, a small, dirty, half-ruined place, hanging on a hill-side, hav- 


More in the heart of the city is the huge cupola 


spot consecrated by Christian martyrdom. 


ing nothing save the large convent and church erected by the 
Empress Helena upon the place of the Nativity. On the way you 
pass the undoubted tomb of Rachel, once only a pyramidal col- 
umn of stones, and now a modern Turkish structure, and the 
Greek convent of St. Elias, where he is said to have rested on 
his way from Bethlehem to Mount Zion. 

The soil around Bethlehem is excellent, but, not much culti- 
vated, the people not being numerous or energetic enough to 
repel assault, and the Bedouins always hovering near to steal 
even their unripe crops. The Moslem quarter was entirely de- 
stroyed because of the rebellious character of its inhabitants, and 
none but Christians occupy the village now; but the story of the 
people’s being disarmed cannot be true, because there was a con- 
stant popping off of muskets while we were there, in honor of the 
Armenian bishop, who had just concluded some festival service, 
and was returning with a motley crowd to Jerusalem. The three 
thousand inhabitants assigned by the books must be twice or 
thrice the present population. 

But the main thing is the spacious, castle-like convent and 
church on the side towards Jerusalem. The Latins, Armenians, 
and Grecks hold their church in some sort together : the Arme- 
nian chapel is poor and mean; the Greek has some beautiful 
marbles, but nothing to compare with Italy; the Latin is distinct 
The Convent 
of Franciscans is marked by the same air of voluntary poverty 
noticed at Acre: the brethren were exceedingly polite and hospit- 
able, begging us to tarry with them and share their table, and 
freely opening to us the whole building. St. Jerome’s cell was 
shown first, in which he made his version of the Scriptures, and 
died A. D. 426, and was buried under the pavement of the 
church. In an underground grotto, the place of the Saviour’s 
birth, once marked by a silver star, was pointed out—the star is 
gone now, stolen, say the Latins, by the Greeks, and the spot 
where the wise men worshipped, with that of the cradle, each 
marked by an altar, and greeted by the embraces and prayers of 
all true pilgrims. Our servant kissed every such place with in- 
tense satisfaction, and it was pleasant to sce one whose life had 
neither comfort nor promise, filling his heart so full of hallowing 
memories. 

The Chapel of the Nativity never deserved to be termed “ gor- 
geous,” though splendid lamps, the offerings of all the world, 
throw their ever-buruing lustre around. 


from the others, but neither large nor handsome. 


From the convent we were carried into several houses to inspect 
and purchase crosses, chaplets, roses of Jericho, and carved shells, 
and our horses were surrounded by men and boys exceedingly 
vager for a bargain. It is indeed the only life of the place ; and 
we must not complain of the ignorant natives for manufacturing, 
if the most intelligent European visitors are ever eager to pur- 
chase. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
AUTOGRAPHS AND AUTOGRAPHY 
OF DISTINGUISHED INDIVIDUALS. 

No. VIII. 


BY WM. EDWARD KNOWLES. 


Ge. 


Gro. R. Grauam is well known to the literary world as editor 
of “ Graham’s Magazine.” He has contributed considerably to this 
periodical, and written it we//. His manuscript is extremely il- 
legible, and shockingly scratchy. ¥et it plainly indicates more 
than ordinary energy, a quality which he possesses in an eminent 


Gopey’s reputation as a magazine conductor, is par with that 
of Graham’s. And though not an author of distinction, yet his 
autograph is valuable in many respects. The literature of Amer- 
ica owes much of its perfection tohim. He has encouraged na- 
tive talent, and caused many shining lights in the galaxy of 
American authors to bask in the sunshine of popularity. 


Mr. McMaxrn, the editor of the “ Saturday Courier,” has pro- 
duced some fine things in the way of poetry. His manuscript 
is rather picturesque, and conveys the idea of a true perception of 


the beautiful. The chirography resembles Godey’s, though more 
uniform. 


Cnarves J. Peterson has for several years been connected with 
He was, we believe, 


the literature of the city of Philadelphia. 
one of the editors of ** Graham.” His manuscript, when harried, 


is no writing at all, but a mere continuation of characters. This 
is owing to the slight variation in the form of the letters. But 


when not excited, it is graceful in the extreme. 


Ss ben © 


Lovis Brianec. There are few men that write a more marked 
hand than Louis Blanc. 
gests firmness and decision. He 


works, among which are his articles on the “ Organization of 


It is legible in the extreme, and sug- 
has written some valuable 
Labor,” which, when collected in book form, ran though several 
editions. His “ History of the French Revolution” is indeed a 
master-work, and has, we believe, been well received generally. 
The signature is rather more diminutive than the rest of his 


manuscript. 


Yous 


No one can doubt for a moment that ANprew Jackson Davis 
is a genius, and a most queer and indefinable one too. He is well 
known to the public as being one of the champions of what is 
termed the new doctrine of spiritualism. Mr. Davis writes a 
very good hand, but as he has often declared that it is a departed 
spirit and not himself who guides his pen, he certainly is deserv- 
ing no particular credit for his style of chirography. 


Eres Sarcent is the well-known and talented editor of the 
Boston Transcript, whose fame as a poet is by no means limited ; 
but he has come more prominently before the public lately as the 
editor of a superior work on elocution, entitled “ Sargent’s Stau- 
dard Speaker,” a most valuable work, Mr. Sargent’s signature, 
like his thoughts, is easy and flowing. 


Geo. P. Morris. Who has not long been familiar with the 
author of “ Woodman, spare that tree?’ Morris and Willis are 
synonymous names, and, as everybody knows, they are partners in 
the Home Journal newspaper of New York. There is a delicacy 
and completeness in the general’s signature that is characteristic 
of his universally popular ballads. Few writers in this country 
have proved more popular or successful than George P. Morris. 
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AN IMMENSE SHIP. 

The Boston Atlas says, Mr. McKay, of East 
Boston, is now at work upon a clipper ship, 
which will surpass in size and sharpness every 
merchant ship afloat or known to be in the course 
of construction. She will be three hundred feet 
long, have fifty feet breadth of beam, twenty- 
eight feet depth of hold, with three decks, and 
will register over three thousand tons! She will 
be diagonally braced with iron, and built in 
every particular equal in strength to the best of 
ocean steamers. Her model, in point of beauty, 
is the wonder and admiration of all who have 
seen it. She will have four masts, with Forbes’s 
rig. Mr. McKay builds her on his own account, 
and will sail her too, if he does not sell her. 

A KINGLY EXAMPLE. 

One of the first acts performed by George the 
Third, after his accession to the throne of Eng- 
land, was to issue an order prohibiting any of 
the clergy who should be called before him from 
paying him any compliments in their discourses. 
lis majesty was led to this from the fulsome 
adulation which Dr. Thomas Wilson, prebenda- 
ry of Westminster, thought proper to deliver in 
the royal chapel; and for which, instead of 
thanks, he received «a pointed reprimand—his 
majesty observing “that he came to hear the 
praise of God, and not his own.” 

BURNING FLUID. 

No amount of care can insure perfect safety 
when using this explosive The 
more brilliant the light from it, the more liable 
it is to generate a gas which, being mixed with 
common air, becomes explosive. This gas is 
always present in the upper part of the lamp, 
and there is never any certainty that the flame 
of the lamp will not cause it to explode. Have 
nothing to do with the “ liquid gunpowder.” 


compound. 


Minor’s Lepce.—Many of our readers will 
remember the picture which we gave in our first 
volume of the Pictorial, of the loss of Minot’s 
Ledge Lighthouse. We see that government is 
about to build another and more substantial bea- 
con light upon the spot. 

Navai.—The Hon. J. P. Kennedy, Secretary 
of the Navy, yard, at Charles- 
town, days since, and expressed much 
satisfaction at the appearance of this fine national 
establishment, which we have fally illustrated for 
our readers in former numbers. 


visited our navy 
a few 


Taste ror Literature.—A taste for litera- 
ture secures cheerful occupation for the unem- 
ployed and languid hours of life ; and how many 
persons, in these hours, for want of innocent re- 
sources, are now impelled to coarse and brutal 
pleasure ! 

Lire or Hosea Battov.—Any person en- 
closing $1 to Abel Tompkins, publisher, Boston, 
can have a copy of this book, by the editor of 
the Pictorial, sent by mail, or otherwise, as may 
be directed. 


» 


* 


Tt cost a quarter of a million of dollars to bury the late 
King of Siam.— Boston Banner. 


Funny that it costs one more to die than it 
does to live.—Being naturally economical, we 
prefer most decidedly to live! 


Conversation.—Sir W. Temple says that 
the first ingredient in conversation is truth; the 
next, good sense; the third, good-humor, and 
the fourth, wit. 
VULGAR Faso TIONS— exemplified by two 
lines out of Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village :” 


“ While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show, 
Ranged o’er the chimney, glistened in a row!” 
Musicau.—Camille Urso, the famous little 
Ttalian violinist, according to our New York ex- 
change papers, has proved entirely successful in 
her debut in America. 


» 


Masonic Tempie.—Mr. Dempster, the favor- 
ite ballad singer, has been rendering this place 
musical with his vocal efforts, on Saturday even- 
ings. Mr. D. is very popular in our city. 


Tue Erner Controversy.—This subject, it 
seems, is not yet exhausted ; another instalment 
being promised to the public! 


Rarrine Convention.—This meeting, which 
came off at Worcester, not long since, was a 
most ludicrously ridiculous affair. 


“Wanside Gatherings. 


The Rousset sisters have been performing in 
Albany. 

Sontag is most happily named, that being the 
German for Sunday. 

Commodore Salter has received orders to take 
command of the Brazil squadron. 

Measures for the independence of Lower Cal- 
ifornia were still in progress. 

Capt. Kalapza, late of Kossuth’s suite, has 
opened a riding school in this city. 

The corn crop in Tennessee and Georgia is 
reported to be the largest ever produced. 

The new planet discovered by Mr. Hind, has 
been named by him “ Melpomene.” 

Sextus declared that he would “ rather be fet- 
tered with affliction than pleasure.” 

The total debt of the city of Charleston, S. C., 
is $1,892,285 61. 

A writer in the Louisville Journal says the 
whole West will not produce over 35,000 hhds. 
tobacco this season. 

The first locomotive brought to this country 
was from Liverpool. Recently she was repaired 
at Tamaque, Pa., and is now doing duty. 

There are two men in Cincinnati, born and 
reared in the West, who are firm believers in the 
Mahommedan faith. 

A chestnut tree, Centre Street, Pottsville, is 
covered with fresh blossoms, and at the same 
time hanging full with seasonable burrs. 

Richard Walker, Jr., has been convicted at 
Springtield, Mass., for the murder of his father, 
while intoxicated. 

Mr. James Deverell Gibbon, once a popular 
English vocalist, recently died in a poor-house, 
aged 74. 

Gen. Persifer F. Smith, who is in command 
upon the Texan frontier, was recently compli- 
mented with a pablic festivity. 

Anabaptists are forbidden to preach or meet 
for worship within the territory of Hanover, 
under pain of imprisonment. 

The potato rot has made its appearance in 
Western Virginia, though thus far the damage 
has been slight. 

Richard Adams Locke has been engaged to 
write for Miss Julia Dean, a five act play, found- 
ed on a prominent event in American history. 

A writer in the New York Tribune estimates 
that tea could be produced in the United States 
at from five and a half to seven cents per pound. 

luring the present year, there have passed 
through Iowa city, about 40,000 emigrants for 
California, and 10,000 for Oregon. 

Great activity prevails at the Austrian navy- 
yard in Venice. ‘Two new propeller frigates 
have been ordered to be built in England. 

A Canadian paper suggests that a law be 
passed forbidding steam vessels upon the lakes 
coming within half a mile of each other. 

There are three sorts of friends—your friends 
who like you, your friends who do not care for 
you, and your friends who hate you. 

In New York city, during the last week, there 
were eight cases of murder, homicide, or des adly 
assault by the knife, the pistol, or brutal violence. 


In the days of Charles IL, the ladies used to 
frizzle their curls with the nicest art, and call 
them ‘heart breakers!” Fashions in this re- 
spect have not changed. 

It is said that three or four judges in New 
York city are constantly employed in granting 


naturalization papers to foreigners desirous of 


becoming citizens, 

Mr. Wm. D. Arnett, of Iowa, has made cer- 
tain improvements in the locomotive, by which 
it is adapted to running on plank or macadem- 
ized roads, 

A Yankee has invented a new and cheap plan 
for boarding. One of the boarders mesmerizes 
the rest, and then eats a hearty meal, the mes- 
merized being satisfied from sympathy. 

The whole of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
buffalo robes, amounting to two hundred and 
thirty-three bales, have been sold at Montreal, 
at five dollars each robe. 

Should Louis Napoleon be made emperor, he 
will reign as Napoleon IIL, not IL, as that 
= belonged to the king of Rome, son ‘of Napo- 
leon L., though he never reigned. 

James Hogg, an Englishman, was recently 
convicted of smuggling into Paris revolutionary 
papers, and sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment and 3000 franes fine. 


There are in Virginia, 550 Baptist churches, 
90,000 members, and 413 ministers. The Rev. 
John Clay, the father of Henry Clay, was a 
Baptist preacher, and a resident of Hanover 
county. 

Edward Seguin, the popular basso and found- 
er of the excellent operatic troupe of that name, 
has been engaged by James Wallack, Sr., of the 
Lyceum, New York, to appear in eccentric 
comedy. 

The brig Mount Vernon, from Havana for 
New Orleans, was capsized at sea on the 10th of 
September, and immediately sunk. Eleven of 
the crew were drowned; the captain and five of 
the crew were saved. 

The directors of the Camden and Amboy 
Railroal Company have provided medicthe 
chests for each train of cars, so that in case of 
sickness or an accident, the proper remedies will 
be accessible at the shortest notice. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


Miss Martineau, the authoress, is on a tour 


through Ireland. 

The bullion in the bank of England has in- 
creased to £21,500,000. 

The statistical congress proposed to be held 
in Brussels during the present year, is postponed. 

Father Mathew, the noted tetotaller, and five 
other Roman Catholic priests, have sailed for 
Calcutta. 

Advices from Milan state that two girls of the 
ballet have been whipped for their politics, and 
sixteen Milanese shot. 

Lady Louisa Le Poer Trench was frightened 
to death by a flash of lightning while attending 
church in Kildare lately. 

Letters from the various seaports indicate that 
the French government is devoting much atten- 
tion to strengthening the steam navy. 

The crew of her majesty’s steam yacht, Victo- 
ria and Albert, were recently detected smuggling 
tobacco from ‘Antwerp to England. 

The latest reprint of an American book in 
England, is Richard Hildreth’s “ White Slave.” 
It is announced as a companion to “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” and the “ Mayflower,” by Mrs. Stowe. 

A musical balloon ascent took place at Vaux- 
hall, recently. Ten performers, with brass in- 
struments, ascended, playing “ The National 
Anthem,” followed by “The British Grenadiers.” 

The chloride of zinc is now used in Paris for 
the preservation of anatomical specimens: a 
prize of 2000 francs has been awarded to M. 
Sucquet, the inventor of the new method of em- 
balming for the discovery. 

The eldest son of the famous William Cobbett 
has been confined in a debtor’s prison for the 
last thirteen years. The detaining creditor, 
however, has lately relented, and Mr. Cobbett 
has been released. 

The Valparaiso Reporter says that the colonial 
authorities at the Falkland Islands have decreed 
that vessels of all flags may load guano in the 
island, by paying five shillings sterling per ton, 
asking for a license from government to do so. 

Fasciola, publisher of the revolutionary paper 
at Havana, The Voice of the People, was gar- 
rotted on the 26th ult. He met his fate with 
composure. His parents, who resided in a neigh- 
boring town, were denied communication with 
him previous to his death. 

The Liverpool Standard of the 31st August, 
has an account of the arrest of an American 
forger, named Murphy, in Dublin. He had em- 
ployed an engraver of that city to execute a plate 
on the bank of Hartford, which was duly com- 
pleted, a trap having, in the meantime, been set 
for Murphy’s conviction. 


Sands of Gold. 


. Labor is a business and ordinance of 


God. 
The heart, like the veins, bleeds most 
readily when warm. 


... Lies are hiltless swords, which cut the 
hands that wield them. 


.... Wholesome sentiment is rain, which 
mikes the fields of daily life fresh and odorous. 


: Knowledge is proud that he has learned 
so much, wisdom is humble that he knows no 
more. 


—— The good heart, the tender feelings, and 
the pleasant disposition, make smiles, love and 
sunshine everywhere. 

. Zeal, not rightly directed is pernicious ; 
for as it makes a good cause better, so it makes 
a bad cause worse. 

Intense mental activity steadily directed 
to some leading pursuit is the source of all dis- 
tinction. 

. Wise men are instructed by reason ; men 
of less understanding by expe rience ; the’ most 
ignorant by necessity ; and brutes by nature. 


... Dignity is often a veil between us and 
the real truth of things. Wit pierces this veil 
with its glittering shafts, and lets in the “ inso- 
lent light.” 


Hasty words often rankle the wound 
which injury gives; but soft words assuage it, 
forgiving cures it, and forgetting takes away the 
sear. 

Remember, ye who ridicule a young man 
for his parsimony, and stigmatize him as ‘‘small,”’ 
that by-and by he can afford to be generous when 
you have nothing to give. 

Let go thy hold when a great wheel runs 
down the hill, lest it break thy neck with follow- 
ing it; but the great one that goes up the hill, 
let him draw thee after.—Shad: speare. 


.... Help and give willingly, when you have 
anything, and think not the more of yourself; 
and if you have nothing, keep the cup of cold 
water always at hand, and think not less of 
yourself. 

Beauty has but little to do with engaging 
the love of woman. The air, the manner, the 
tone, the conversation, the something that inter- 
ests, and the something to be proud of; these 
are the attributes of the man bound to be loved. 


A preacher once said: “If you know 
anything that will make a brother’s heart glad, 
run quick and tell it! but if it is something that 
will only cause a sigh, bottle it up, bottle it up!? 
We never get good bread for ourselves till we 
begin to ask for our brethren.” 


Joker's Budget. 


Punch says he is preparing a bill to prevent 
cruelty to quotations, which he means to lay be- 
fore Parliament at an early day. 

At what time of life may a man be said to be- 
long to the vegetable kingdom? When expe- 
rience has made him sage. 


A Scotch gentleman puts the postage stamp 
wrong way up on his letters, and calls it with a 
tender feeling—turning a penny !—Punch. 

If five dollars make a sovereign, 
will make a president ? 
answer. 

The last and most important case brought be- 
fore the mayor, at Tinnecum, was that of an 
“assault and battery, with intent to kick.” 


A fellow, who was being led to execution, 
told the ofticers they must not take him through 
a certain street, lest a merchant, who resided 
there, should arrest him for an old debt! 


An exquisite instance of flattery is related of a 
maid of honor in France, who, being asked by 
the queen what o'clock it was, answered, “ What 
your majesty pleases.” 

A young fellow offered to bet the teacher of a 
young ladies’ grammar school, who was boasting 
of the proficiency of his pupils, that not one of 
them would “decline” a husband. 

There is a lake in Minnesota called Minne- 
tonka, which must be very clear and very deep, 
for a strange genius, in describing it, says, by 
looking into it you can see them making tea in 
China. 

A French officer, quarrelling with a Swiss, re- 
proached him with his country’s vice of fighting 
on either side for money ; “ while we Frenchmen,” 
said he, “fight for honor.” “ Yes, sir,” replied 
the Swiss; “every one fights for that he most 
wants.” 

The ultra dandies of New York are adopting 
the mouse-tail fashion for moustaches, described 
by us, last year, as the military fashion on the 
Cascine, at Florence. By means of gum, or 
soap, the moustaches are made to stand out on 
either side the face, like the horns of a catfish ! 


how many 
Think twice before you 
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VOLUMES Ist & 2d. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


We have volumes Ist and 2d of the PicrortaL DrRawineG 
Room Companion elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges 
and back, and illumined sides, forming a superb and most 

ttractive parlor or t in the shape of a book of 


Betweer Four and Five Hundred Pages, 


AND CONTAINING NEARLY 
ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 


of Men, Manners, and current Events all over the world ; 
of Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, and 
beautiful Villages ; of Pageants at home and abroad; of 
fine Maritime Views; and, in short, ef an infinite variety 
of interesting and instructive subjects; with an 


ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX 


of great beauty and artistic excellence, and forming a very 
brilliant frontispiece to the volume. 
Besides the many illustrations, it embraces in its pages 
a vast amount of original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Nov- 
elettes, from the best of American authors, with a current 
News Record of the times; altogether forming an exceed- 
ingly novel and elegant volume, for future reference and 
resent enjoyment, both in regard to reading matter and 
lustrations. 
For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale 
Agents, and at all the Periodical Depots throughout the 
Union, for Three Dollars per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFIN.w 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written exprcssly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, »nd on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the Fiaa is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its lite’ 
contents are allowed, by the best judges, to be unsu 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 
80 condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, er money produce. 
Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 

our hundreds of th is of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPBRB, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of ony 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One copy of the or ovr Unton, and one of 
PrcrortaL Drawine-Room ComPANION, one year, 


ited to act as agents, 
and form clubs, on the ont terms. 
(> All orders should be addressed, Post PAID, te the 
oF THE FiaG or oun Union. 
*,* The FuAq can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 


FOUR CENTS per sing!: ¢ 
F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PRoPRisTOR, 
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DRAWING 


ROOM 


COMPANION, 


COSIOLI’S COLUMBUS GROUP. 
The annexed engraving of a group represent- 
ing “ Columbus unveiling the New to the Old 
World,” was copied by our artist from the model 
by the distinguished designer himself, Costoli— 
the professor of sculpture and architecture in the 
academy of fine arts in Florence. This fine 
group is regarded as the chef-d’eurre of the 
sculptor by the patrons of the arts in Italy 
and in England—the model, from which the 
engraving is taken, having been exhibited in 
London by order of the owner, the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, during the World’s Fair. Colum- 
bus is represented in the most beautiful and 
characteristic action 
of his life, namely, 
in the moment of his 
unveiling the New 
to the Old World. 
The position of the 
figures gives a clear 
view of the standing 
of the several coun- 
tries on our globe, 
and also of some of 
their characteristic 
qualities. Thus 
Asia, cradle of man- 
kind and of ancient 
science, and at the 
same time the larg- 
est and richest in 
natural gifts, is seat- 
ed high. Europe, as 
the one who main- 
tains the first rank 
for moral and physi- 
cal cultivation, has 
a dignified and spir- 
itual expression, and 
seems surprised at 
the unexpected dis- 
covery of the great 
Italian. Africa, 
prostrated under sla- 
very, in its torpor is 
hardly noticing the 
great event; while 
America, scarcely 
observing the others, 
looks astonished at 
Columbus, doubtful 
whether to be grate- 
ful, but in her uncer- 
tainty keeps within 
herself, and bids 
them defiance. The —= 


discoverer is not sur- = — 


rounded by many = = 
figures, and the artist : 
seems to have pre- 
ferred the greatest SS 
simplicity of idea to —————— 

a fantastic or highly 

ornamented compo- — S= 
sition. Thatitis by = : 
far the best design : 
yet made of a monu- 

ment worthy of the = 
great Genoese—that = 
this country is the == 
most appropriate to —— 
be possessor of it— == : 
and that the seat of =— = 
the national govern- : WSS 
ment should have = 

this among those cre- ~ = SS 
ations of art, with : 
which the taste and 
energy of its citizens 
have adorned and 
are adorning it, are > 
considerations which SS 
have attracted the at- S 
tention of a wealthy 
and distinguished 
Italian, and that ofa 
number of citizens 
of this country. In 
pursuance of these 
thoughts, several cit- 
izens of the cities of 
Washington and N. 
York have associat- 
ed themselves to- 
gether to aid the 
agents of the sculp- 
tor, the Fabbri Bro- 
thers, of New York, 
and have erected a 
colossal marble rep- 
resentation of this 
model in the former 
city. The group and 
pedestal are intend- 
ed to be forty feet in 
height. They will 
be greatly aided in 
their laudable effort by large assistance in Italy, 
and with this aid, the main prop of their under- 
taking, it will require comparatively little exer- 
tion on the part of our people to raise the addi- 
tional sum necessary to place this noble allegory 
in the first style of the art upon the site so appro- 
priately selected. Indeed, the site is one-of the 
finest in the capital of the Union. It is the sum- 
mit of the beautiful swell of ground, on Monu- 
ment Square, between the Smithsonian Institute 
and the National Washington Monument, and 
thus will be visible from nearly all parts of the 
city of Washington, and also in full view of 
these great national works, and the Capitol, the 
President’s House, and several other of the pub- 
lie buildings, the waters of the Potomac, and the 
hills of the Virginiashore. From the high char- 
acter of the friends of the sculptor and of the 


committee under whose supervision the Fabbri 
Brothers act, and the great aid which the project 
is receiving in Europe—the erection of the mon- 
ument is looked upon by those acquainted with 
its connections, asa certainty. The fame of the 
sculptor assures us that his part will be well per- 
formed—our knowledge of the ground selected 
that it is appropriately located in every sense— 
and the engraving which accompanies this arti- 
cle must impress the reader that the admirers of 
the art have not given too high an opinion when 
they deem that this chef-d’euvre of Costoli stands 
in preference to anything which genius has yet 
presented as worthy of the great discoverer, and 


image of Christopher Columbus, and forming 
the entrance to the tomb where rest the ashes of 
this discoverer of a Western World. Here, too, 
are the iron chains with which an ungrateful sov- 
ereign once loaded him. Columbus died in Va- 
ladolid in 1506. In 1513 his remains were trans- 
ferred to Seville, preparatory to their being sent, 
as desired in his will, to St. Domingo. When 
that island was ceded to France, the remains 
were delivered to the Spaniards. This was in 
1796, one hundred and three years after they had 
been placed there ; they were brought with great 
pomp to Havana in a national ship, and were 
deposited in the presence of all the high authori- 


Ih 


VIEW OF COSTOLI’S COLUMBUS GROUP. 


the republic which directs and controls the des- 
tinies of the land which he is here represented as 
unveiling to the Old World. We wish it, as it 
eminently deserves, most abundant success.— 
In our private journal, kept during a visit to the 
West Indies, we find the following memorandum, 
which may interest the reader in this connection. 
The cathedral of Havana is the finest we have 
ever seen, and is situated in the Calle del Igna- 
cio. Its towers, and pillared front of defaced and 
moss-grown stone, call back associations of cen- 
turies gone by. This cathedral, like all Catholic 
churches, is ornamented with many fine old 
paintings of large size and immense value. The 
entire dome is also ornamented by paintings in 
fresco. The chief object that attracted our at- 
tention was a tablet of marble inlaid in the wall 
at the right of the altar, having upon its face the 


ties, in the cathedral. The church itself, aside 
from this prominent feature of interest, is vastly 
attractive from its ancient character and appear- 
ance, and one lingers with mysterious delight 
among its marble aisles and confessionals. In 
Blake’s Biographical Dictionary we find the fol- 
lowing facts, which we compile as interesting to 
accompany the fine engraving given herewith. 
Columbus entered upon a sea faring life at the 
age of 14. He married the daughter of an old 
Italian seaman, from whose journals and charts 
he received the highest entertainment. He 
now conceived his great design of finding India 
in the west. He knew from observing lunar 
eclipses, that the earth was a sphere, and con- 
cluded that it might be travelled over from west 
to east. Having established his theory and 
formed his design, he*now began to think of the 


means of carrying it into execution. Deeming 
the enterprise too great to be undertaken by any 
but a sovereign state, he applied first, it is said, 
to the republic of Genoa, or to John II, king of 
Portugal. He next repaired to Ferdinand, king 
of Spain. The proposal of Columbus was re- 
jected by the most learned men in Spain to whom 
the king had referred it. But by the influence 
of Juan Perez, a Spanish priest, and Lewis San- 
tangel, an officer of the king’s household, queen 
Isabella was persuaded to listen to his request, 
and after he had been twice repulsed, recalled 
him to court. By an agreement with their Cath- 
olic majesties of April 17, 1492, he was to be 
viceroy and admiral 

of all the countries 

which he should dis- 

cover, and was to 

receive one tenth 

part of the profits 

accruing from their 

commerce and pro- 

ductions. He sailed 

from Palos in Spain, 

Friday, Augast 3d, 

1492, with three ves- 

sels, two of which 

were called caravels, 

being small vessels 

without decks, ex- 

cept perhaps at the 

ends, having on 

board in the whole, 

ninety men. He left 

Canaries Sept. 6th, 

and when he was 

about two hundred 

leagues to the west, 

the magnetic needle 

was observed Sept. 

L4th, to vary from 

the polestar. This 

phenomenon _ filled 

the seamen with ier- 

ror, but his fertile 

genius,by suggesting 

a plausible reason, 

in some degree qui- 

eted their apprehen- 

~ sions. After being 
twenty days at sea, 

without sightofland, 

ae some of them talked 

- of throwing their 
commander into the 
ocean. All his tal- 
ents were required 
to stimulate thir 
hopes. At length, 
when he was almost 
SS reduced to the ne- 
SS cessity of abandon- 
ing the enterprise, at 
ten o’clock in the 
night of Oct. Ith, 
he saw a light, which 
was supposed to be 
on shore, and early 
next morning, Fri- 
day, Oct. 12th, land 
=> was distinctly seen, 
which proved to be 
Guanahana, one of 


the Bahama _isl- 

S ands. Thus he ef- 

S$ fected an object 
S S which he had been 
twenty years in pro- 


jecting and execut- 
ing. At sunrise the 
= boats were manned, 
and the adventurers 
rowed towards the 
shore with music and 
in martial pomp.— 
The coast was cov- 
ered with people, 
who were completel 
overwhelmed wit 
astonishment. Co- 
lumbus was first on 
shore, and was fol- 
lowed by his men. 
They all kneeling 
down, kissed the 
ground with tears of 
joy, and returned 
thanks for their suc- 
cessful voyage. This 
island, which is in 
north latitude 25, 
Columbus named 
San Salvador. Hay- 
ing discovered a 
number of other isl- 
ands, and among 
them Cuba, Oct. 27, 
and Hispaniola, Dec. 
6th, he began to think of returning. His large 
ship having been wrecked on the shoals of His- 
aniola, he built a fort with her timber, and left 
hind him a colony of thirty-nine at the port, 
which he called Navidad, the nativity, because 
he entered it on Christmas day. From this 
place he sailed Jan 4, 1492. During his pas- 
sage, when threatened with destruction by avio- 
lent storm, he wrote an account of his discoveries 
on parchment, which he enclosed in a cake of 
wax. This he put into a cask, and threw it into 
the sea, with the hope, that it might be driven 
on shore, and that his discoveries might not be 
lost, if the vessel should sink. But he was prov- 
identially saved, and arrived at Lisbon March 4. 
He was received with the highest tokens of honor 
by the king and queen, who made him admiral 
of Spain. Thus ended his first voyage. 
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